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FOEEWOED 


Here is presented for the first time in English, a complete trans- 
lation of the principal documents of the Teran Expedition into 
Texas (1691-1692) . There are several texts to be found with slight 
variations in different parts of the Archivo General y Publico de 
Mexico. The record followed by the translator is a transcript from 
the group, known as Coleccion de Meniorias de Nueva Espana, 
which forms the nucleus of the division named Historia. The pre- 
cise title of volumes 27 and 28, referring to Texas is as follows: 
Documentos para la Historia Eclesiastica y Civil de la Provincia de 
Texas. Another text may be found in volume 182 of the division, 
called Provincias Internas. Quite recently documents from the 
.ancient Convento Grande de San Francisco have been made avail- 
able at the Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City, and reproductions 
by photostat of this relevant material have been provided by Pro- 
fessor Carlos E. Castaneda, Latin-American Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A comparative study of these documents has 
been carried on and differences observed and noted. These efforts 
have helped greatly in giving a more exact and faithful rendition of 
these original sources. Throughout the whole text used, the trans- 
lator found many colloquialisms, pleonasms and inaccuracies. The 
editor and translator wish to acknowledge with thanks several care- 
ful readings of the manuscript by Professor Castaneda and the aid 
given by him in interpreting many passages that were peculiarly 
involved and difficult. 


Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D. 


THE EXPEDITION OE DON DOMINGO TEEAN DE LOS 
EIOS INTO TEXAS (1691-1692) 

Translaied by Mattie Austin Matcher, A. M. 

Copyright;, 1932;, by Eev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D. 

Inteoduction' 

The expedition of Don Domingo de Teran into Texas, in the 
years 1691-1692, the third official entrada into the region, marks 
the true beginning of missionary work among the Tejas Indians, 
It is therefore, an important link in the story of the Spanish occu- 
pation of the country and of their attempt to place a barrier against 
the westward expansion of the French of Louisiana. The instruc- 
tions for the guidance of the leaders, military and ecclesiastical, 
the record which forms Part One of the series of documents, pre- 
suppose absolute unity of purpose between Teran and the mission- 
aries, under the direction of Damian Manzanet. Part Two, how- 
ever, the account kept by Teran, and Part Three the story recorded 
by the priests, graphically picture the differences which arose at 
the very beginning of the journey and which so handicapped the 
work as to render the trip without any appreciable results. 

To understand the situation, a brief resume of the two previous 
expeditions is necessary. Alonso de Leon had been named as 
commander of the first expedition in 1689, as well as the second in 
1690. His purpose was to clear Texas of all French interlopers, 
who had entered the country with La Salle, and thus to thwart the 
French claims and plans for possession of the country. In the 
first of these expeditions, De Leon had found ‘'The fort he was 
seeking dismantled, the building sacked, and the Frenchmen dead.'” 
To be sure that all immediate danger of French aggression was 
removed, he and Manzanet had an interview with certain of the 
Indian tribes whom they met in the vicinity, and in answer to their 
plea for Spanish priests had promised to return the following year 
to live among them. This gave the Franciscan Fathers of the 
College of Queretaro, who for some years had been trying to extend 
their labors among this ‘'^peculiarly intelligent and friendly nation” 
an opportunity to carry out their cherished plans. Fear of the 
French also had now forced the civil authorities in Mexico to 
undertake the permanent occupation of the country. 

During De Leon’s second entrada, ‘'The feast of Corpus Christi 
was celebrated in East Texas among the Tejas Indians on the 
twenty-fifth of May, in the presence of the chief and all his nation. 
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When Mass was over, the ceremony of raising the standard in the 
king’s name was performed, possession was taken of the country, 
and the Mission of San Francisco de los Tejas was founded.” It 
was located between the Trinity and the ISTeches Eivers, four hun- 
dred miles from the nearest Spanish settlement. Three Fran- 
ciscans, Miguel Fontcubierta, Francisco de J esus Maria de Casahas, 
and Antonio Bordoy were left under the protection of three soldiers 
to carry on missionary work in a remote wilderness among a 
nation whose ears were ever open to the seductive words of any 
Frenchman, who might appear on the scene. Undaunted by these 
ditSculties, Father Casahas at once founded a second mission 
nearby; while Father Manzanet set out for Mexico City to arrange 
for a more aggressive campaign against the demons who were 
entrenched among the savages. The third entrada under the lead- 
ership of Manzanet and Domingo Teran followed immediately and 
the records they kept are of great value to the anthropologist and 
the historian, particularly to those interested in the missionary 
work in Texas. 

I 

Instructions Given By The Superior Government To Be Observed 
In The Expedition To The Province Of Texas, January 23, 1691.’- 

1. It is to be understood that the principal purposes of the 
said entrada are to establish eight missions in the aforesaid Province 
of Texas and in adjacent territory and mountain ranges for the 
priests of our Holy Father, Saint Francis; to explore and describe 
the country; and to ascertain whether the French or any other 
Europeans live there, either in large or small numbers. The pro- 
cedure shall be as follows : 

2. The preliminary preparations for the journey having been 
decided upon, the entrada shall be made, starting from Yilla de 
Monclova. A description thereof shall be kept. Unless some grave 
obstacle prevents, the journey shall be made directly northward to 
the said province and the principal settlement of the Texas Indians, 
where their captain and governor resides and where the three 

lA. G. M., Historia: Colecdon de Memoriae de Nueva Espaha, Vol. 27: 
Documentos para la Historia Eclesiastica y Civil de la Provincia de Texas, 
if. 16-23. The citations for Teran’s diary: ibid., ff. 23-74; Manzanet’s 
diary: ibid., ff. 87-112. Bruno’s diary, declaration of Alonso de Bivera, 
the Parecer of Manzanet and his companions, and Captain Francisco 
Martinez’s diary of his journey to the Texas coast are here omitted. 

The copy from the archives of the Convento Grande de San Francisco 
carries the fuller title : Instruccion a que se han de a/rregler en la nueva 

e^itrada a la Provincio de los texas o techas, asi el Gohernador, de la 
gentte y armas de ellas, y mi tehenientte el Capitan general de Domingo 
Therdn de los Rios, como los demas cabos, ministros eclesiastiioos, y 
soldado, cada uno por lo que le toca segun su empleo. Further variations 
of texts will not be noted unless they involve a difference in interpretation. 
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missionaries and the soldiers of the previous entrada of 1690 
remained. 

3. When within sixteen or twenty leagues from the said settle- 
ment, or any other distance that may he considered proper, camp 
shall be made and a report of the trip and other information shall 
be sent forward by messengers. One of the missionaries and one 
other person of intelligence shall be chosen for this task. In view 
of the reply that may be brought back, measures for hastening and 
making the entrada successful can be considered and decided upon 
without arousing the suspicions, misgivings, or fears of the Indians. 
Whatever they may decide upon as to the number of priests and 
soldiers that are to make up the party entering, shall be agreed to. 
Their suggestions as to the location of the camp and other appur- 
tenances shall likewise be considered. The spot selected should be 
one at a convenient distance from the village, and the necessity 
and wisdom of maintaining an adequate guard should be kept in 
mind. 

4. After the priests and the soldiers, who are to go into the 
settlement and build their quarters, have entered and after the 
stock and the supplies designated for use in gaining the friendship 
of the Indians and winning their affections have been taken, — or 
sooner if it be thought wise — the aforesaid Don Domingo de Teran, 
in company with the prelate and commissioner. Fray Damian 
Manzanet, shall proceed to distribute in the name of the king and 
myself, the gifts and trinkets that are to be delivered to the 
governor and captain of the said settlement, as a reward for his 
friendship, his acceptance of the religion of the Catholic Church, 
and his allegiance to the king, as evidenced by his oath. Efforts 
shall be made to satisfy his doubts concerning the death of the 
Indian.^ My regrets over his death, the steps taken for the punish- 
rnent of the aggressor, and other details that may help to satisfy 
him shall be explained. After he has been appeased, a conference 
and council shall be held to determine the best means of establishing 
the missions and providing for their management, deciding upon 
spots for their location and the aid that is to be furnished in each 
case. The decisions should be made on the basis of progressive 
establishments, proceeding by easy stages, without wasting effort by 
locating the most difficult, dangerous and troublesome one first. 

5. If, as seems proper, a trip to the country of the Cadodachos 
and the pueblos of these Indians,® or to those of other Indians 
should be decided upon and carried out for the purpose of estab- 

20ne of the Indians who had gone to Mexico with De Leon. See the 
Qua/rterlg of the Texas State Historical Association, II, 307, and Bolton, 
H. E., Spanish Explorations of the Southwest, 405-423. 

3See map of the Cadodacho settlement, Bolton, H. E., Texas in the 
Middle Eighteenth Century, Frontispiece. 
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lishing missions among them, the same policy followed in the case 
of the Texas Indians shall be observed in case the conditions are 
similar. It is to he understood that neither the above named 
nations nor any other dealt with, shall be reduced to royal obedience 
or brought under the dominion of the king, or of the Catholic 
religion, or of the missionaries by force or violence. They shall be 
controlled by persuasion, kindness, gentle and considerate treat- 
ment. Arms are not to be used except in case of self defense, or 
for the protection of friendly Indians, or those who have sworn 
allegiance to the crown, hleither are the Indians to be encouraged 
or induced to wage offensive war against other tribes. 

6. It is our desire, first of all, that this undertaking shall have 
as its object the establishment of missions, and the spread of the 
Catholic Taith and the Holy Gospel. It is our desire, also, that all 
the money furnished in the king’s name shall be applied to this 
end and to the development of the proposed evangelical work. To 
this end the governor and military commander, as well as his 
corporals and soldiers must avoid all carelessness in conduct and 
example. They must be anxious to prove their honesty, their re- 
ligious faith, and their charity by their acts — especially before the 
Indians. They must not cause the Indians any trouble, either in 
persons or property. They shall not arouse their anger by inter- 
fering with their women. They must conduct themselves with that 
respect and reverence which is their duty to show the missionaries 
because of their office, especially with regard to the commissioner 
and prelate. Fray Damian Manzanet, who is the director and leader 
of the undertaking and of the spiritual conquest. This the governor 
shall do and cause to be done without permitting any excesses 
among his subordinates. 

7. The supplies, the horses and cattle destined for the establish- 
ment and support of the missions, and for the gratification of the 
Indians must he under the care of the said commissioner. They 
shall he given out and distributed at his discretion, without the 
intervention of the governor, who shall exercise jurisdiction only 
over his soldiers and subordinates. The governor shall watch over 
their conduct and see that they protect the supplies and stock. He 
shall endeavor to see that these reach their destination without 
loss or damage and that they are not wasted or misapplied under 
any pretext whatever. 

8. Concerning the orders and instructions of the preceding 
paragraph touching the military leader and commander of the 
troops, Don Domingo Teran, it must be understood that it is his 
duty to explore the said province of the Texas Indians and the 
surrounding territory and mountain ranges, and especially, to see 
if there are any habitations established by the French or other 
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nations of Europe, be they large settlements, or scattered indi- 
viduals, ecclesiastics or seculars. It shall be his duty to ascertain 
the occupation and employment of the latter, and, in case the 
settlers are seculars, to make them prisoners, to take their declara- 
tions, and to bring them to this court. However, their treatment 
shall not be very harsh. He is reminded, in this connection, that 
information has been received concerning four Frenchmen who, 
just before the arrival of the members of the previous entrada, sent 
a messenger to the principal settlement of the Texas Indians, be- 
lieving it to be a more distant settlement which this nation has 
further to the northward, asking for the friendship of the aforesaid 
nation and trying to persuade them not to have friendly relations 
with the Spaniards. For this purpose, the messenger left a note 
at a settlement two leagues distant from the main settlement of 
the Texas Indians. Teran shall try to secure this paper. It is 
also understood that information was at the same time secured 
from the Province of the Cadodachos that a white nation was 
located to the northward of the river which divides them, where 
presents of knives, beads, and other things had been made to the 
Indians, and that the priests of our Holy Father Saint Francis had 
been seen traveling through the country v/ith staffs and crosses, 
baptizing and teaching them the Christian doctrine. In case the 
aforesaid governor shall meet these two, he shall, without using any 
force, — since they are Apostolic Catholic priests — secure informa- 
tion concerning their nationality and the reasons for their entry 
into the region, as well as concerning the commissions or patents 
under which they have entered and the dates of the said instru- 
ments. He shall at once try to secure their co-operation and bring 
them to an agreement with the missionaries of his own company. 
He shall not consider it improper to make an effort to have them 
labor together, but shall endeavor to do so by means of conferences 
between them and the prelate. Fray Damian Manzanet. 

9. Information shall also be secured in regard to the river above 
mentioned which separates the settlements of the Cadodachos as 
well as in regard to another very large river which flows two leagues 
distant from the principal habitations of the Texas Indians. In 
case it flows toward the Atlantic [Mar del Horte] and the coast 
thereof, it is important for the government that the said governor, 
Don Domingo Teran, explore its source, its crossings, and its point 
of entry into the sea. He shall investigate the truthfulness of these 
reports — as far as possible — but this shall not serve as an obstacle 
in the way of carrying out the other provisions of this expedition. 
With this in view, he shall try to measure the depth of the rivers, 
especially in the last third of the course toward the ocean, and 
explore the country for several leagues around the bays and ports 
where they may enter — in case there be such, — indicating the size 
and shape of these and giving the latitude of each. 
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10. To facilitate further the more perfect execution of all that 
has been enumerated, especially the exploration of the said rivers, 
he is to receive by sea at least forty persons trained in seamanship, 
boatmaking, and other allied crafts. The vessel in which this voyage 
is to be made is to be in Bahia del Espiritu Santo toward the end 
of April of this year. The said governor shall arrange for his 
lieutenant. Captain Francisco Martinez, to be within sight of this 
bay at this time with twenty of the soldiers who are in his company 
and the munitions, horses, and necessary supplies, so that, in com- 
pany with the people from the vessel under their own officer, he 
may proceed by land from the bay, following the governor and his 
party. Prom there the said governor shall make an examination 
of the rivers in the manner described. This done, the said officer 
shall perform the duties prescribed in the instructions. Don 
Domingo Teran shall perform the duties assigned him in the sub- 
sequent paragraphs of these instructions. 

11. For the better and more accurate execution of all that has 
been ordered, after the necessary arrangements have been made, the 
supplies collected, and the people gathered together for the expedi- 
tion, the said governor, in conference with the prelate and com- 
missioner, Fray Damian Manzanet, and with Captain Francisco 
Martinez — who is his lieutenant in all duties entrusted to him — 
shall divide the soldiers into groups and shall assign to each the 
task he is to perform. He shall give them the instructions they are 
to observe, and shall take pains to see that the orders given are the 
best suited to the ability of each soldier for the accomplishment 
of the purposes desired, thus uniting mental and physical effort 
in carrying out the main object of the expedition, the establishment 
of the missions. 

12. The description of the trip to be undertaken must be kept 
in the form of a diary, written after consultation with the said 
commissioner and the accompanying priests, the said Captain 
Martinez, and the other members of the company who seem to be 
most intelligent and best fitted for deciding what is to be done. 
The recording of what happens and of what is discovered every 
day shall not be postponed until the subsequent day; but, as soon 
as the camp is made and the said conference held, the events and 
explorations of the day shall be carefully written down. This 
record is to be approved by the said governor, his lieutenant, or — in 
his absence — some other official, and by the commissioner of the 
missions. The character of the country explored shall be noted, 
together with the numerous kind of fruits, plants, and animals that 
abound, and a statement made of the climate, the altitude, the 
valleys, the mountains, the principal rivers, the distance between 
them, the tribes found living in each section, their civilization, 
government, customs, religious rites, and other notable things that 
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may be thought essential. As a result of the information secured 
and after the consultation provided for has been held, the place for 
the halt or encampment shall be decided upon. It is to be under- 
stood that a detailed examination of conditions shall not prevent 
the prompt execution of the plans as specified and the prosecution 
of the expedition for the purpose of founding the missions— since 
this detailed examination is to he undertaken only in case it is 
thought necessary for the execution of the main purpose and to 
guarantee the compliance of the orders listed in the previous 
paragraphs. 

13. After the consultation provided for, the said governor shall 
give names to such important places, rivers, and woods as have no 
name or which were not given names during the entrada of Captain 
Alonso de Leon; and these shall be recorded on the day they were 
examined. 

14. The said governor, Don Domingo Teran, shall see that the 
soldiers he has under his command shall perform their duties with 
precision, keeping their arms, munitions, and horses in good condi- 
tion and in such state that they will be able to use them in an 
emergency or in case of an unexpected development. He shall see 
that they post sentinels and that they are trained in the use of 
arms and in horsemanship while on the trip. Those who may not 
be sufficiently familiar with the use of either shall go through the 
necessary training with the proper application, zeal, and prudence. 

15. If there be any differences or lack of agreement with any 
of the missionaries, the officers, or the intelligent persons selected 
for the conferences mentioned above regarding any operation what- 
ever, the said governor, Don Domingo Teran, shall see that the 
matter is referred to a formal council of the said persons, who, after 
consultation, shall decide what is best for the royal service. In 
case the forces should be divided for the examination of any section 
of the country or for any purpose whatever, the governor shall form 
them into squads, following the same procedure with each. In each 
case, the officers shall consult with the missionaries that may be in 
the squad and the persons of the greatest experience and intelligence 
therein. The governor shall exercise great care in establishing the 
missions, giving careful consideration to their location, their sup- 
plies, and their garrison, and acting upon the advice of the principal 
missionary, the commissioner and prelate. Fray Damian Manzanet, 
and abiding by the general opinion of all in deciding what is most 
conducive to the best and most efficient accomplishment of the end 
sought. 

16. The said governor, Don Domingo Teran, shall also keep in 
mind the state of his supplies, the munitions, and the number of 
men, in order not to undertake any operation that presents insur- 
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mountable difficulties, or that may serve to delay the establishment 
of the said missions, or occasion an excessive loss of the people 
under his care, thus making it impossible for him to retreat safely 
or to protect his men from lack of provisions or from any other 
cause. 

17. When he has executed the principal duties prescribed in the 
preceding paragraphs, the said governor shall plan his return to 
this court to give me an account of what he has accomplished. In 
case he does not entirely retrace his course or any portion of it, he 
shall describe the new places and the country through which he 
passes in the manner and form above described. He shall not 
brink back with him, from among the nations he may visit and 
examine, more Indians than he may need as interpreters or guides, 
or for safety on the return trip to Villa de Santiago de Monclova, 
unless the said nations suggest the sending of certain Indians who, 
in their name, shall come to visit me in proof of their friendship, 
obedience, and gratitude. In order that each of the officers and 
the principal missionaries in the said expedition shall meet the 
conditions set down for each in the preceding paragraphs of these 
instructions, the said governor, Don Domingo Teran, shall make 
these duties known to the prelate and commissioner. Fray Damian 
Manzanet, to his lieutenant, Francisco Martinez, and to such other 
of the priests and officials as may be considered essential, in order 
that each may make the necessary preparations for the trip and 
carry out his obligations in every particular. This I expect from 
his zeal and application to the service of God and of His Majesty, 
the King. Mexico, January 23, 1691. 

II-A 

Itineeaey And Daily Account Kept By General Domingo De 
Teran, Begun May 16, 1691, Finished April 16, 1692“^ 

MAY 

On Wednesday, the sixteenth day of the said month and year, 
the march was started. Our troops moved forward in military 
formation and with proper precautions from the Presidio of 
Coahuila, en route for the Kingdom of the Texas Kation and the 
other provinces lying to the northward, the troops, the Fathers of 

4The fuller title in the Arcliivo de Convento Grande de San Francisco 
is as follows : Description, Daily Demarcation of the Country, Explora- 

tion, Examination, and Sounding of the Bays in Search of a Port, and the 
Diary of the Journey Made by General Domingo de Teran de los Rios, 
Military Governor of the Kingdom and Province of Texas, in Command 
Both by Land and Sea of the Aforesaid Country and of the Territory to 
the North and South, and Representative of His Excellency, the Viceroy, 
in Obedience to the Order and Express Command of His Excellency, Conde 
de Galve, Viceroy, Lieutenant Governor, and Captain General of these 
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the Holy Evangel — in the order of their rank — the supplies, muni- 
tions, horses under my charge, and all the retinue following. We 
traveled one league north and set up our standard. 

On the 17th, we continued our journey with our royal standard, 
going down the river toward the northeast, a quarter north. We 
marched seven leagues over a level country and camped at a good 
spot, which I called JSTuestra Senora de Guadalupe. 

On the 18th, we pursued our trip in the same direction along 
the south bank of the river below Nadadores, between two moun- 
tain ranges which, in the previous expedition, had been called 
Baluartes. At this time I named them Los Dos Farallones. This 
night we camped on the river at a splendid location which had been 
agreed upon and described. Here we found a large cottonwood 
tree which towered above all the rest of the trees. We traveled 
seven leagues toward the above mentioned kingdom over a level 
country with good pasturage. I called this place Nuestra Senora 
de Guia. 

On the 19th we proceeded toward the east, a quarter northeast, 
down the river to the junction of the streams called Coahuila 
ISTadadores and Savinas. I named them San Francisco and 
Savinas, because in them and on the banks thereof there were a 
great number of tarayes.^ We found a crossing above the junction. 
After we had gone six leagues we pitched camp and waited until 
the 24th for the troops and the people from Caldera. 

On the 24th of the said month ancl year, we continued our march 
down the river over a hill. After fording the river in an easterly 
direction, we traversed seven leagues over open country, leaving 
behind us the crags and peaks of New Spain. We set up camp at 
a place called in the preceding journey, El Eeal de Pescados; but in 
this expedition under my direction I named it, Ascencion del Senor, 
because it was His day. On this day and the following I prepared 
a formal and detailed report of how the Fathers of the Holy 
Evangel, the cavalry under my charge, the troops, the supplies, the 
baggage, and all the people composing the expedition had assembled. 
This I sent to the viceroy by a soldier. 

On the 26th, after moving toward the northeast, a quarter north, 
we established our camp between two ponds of rain water, having 
marched five leagues over a level country, in which there were 
thickets of brambles that are commonly called cats’ claws. I 

Kingdoms and Provinces of New Spain, in Eesponse to Repeated Royal 
Cedulas Issued by the King, Our Lord, for the Purpose of Carrying Out 
Certain Measures Conceived by this Monarch, Noted for His Wisdom as 
well as for His Zeal and Application to the Service of Both Majesties, 
Certain Points, Cases, and Things for the Time Being Omitted. Dated, 
May 16, 1691. 

5A tamarind, a tree indigenous to India, but used in Texas when 
speaking of small willows growing in swampy ground. 
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named the said ponds and the camp San Ementerio and San 
Celando. 

On the 27th, we continued our march toward the northeast along 
the bank of an array o on which, in the preceding journey, the 
Indians found the Frenchman Juan.® After traveling four leagues 
we set up our royal standard according to military requirements 
and I called it San Francisco de Borja. 

On the 28th, we proceeded north, taking the direction of the Eio 
Grande, which was so named in the preceding expeditions. In 
this expedition I called it Eio del ISTorte because it really was this 
river. I set up our royal standard on the bank thereof and re- 
mained at this place four days, because on the night of our arrival, 
there was a stampede, causing the loss of sixty horses from the 
herd — and Fmay add — nine mules besides. Eight soldiers went out 
in pursuit. During the search they were scattered in squads over a 
distance of fifteen or twenty leagues. Within this radius, but 
eighteen horses could be found. The Indians of the Odoesmades, 
Mesealeros [Mexcales] and Momones nations, and others, who are 
their allies, inhabit this region. On the previous journey many 
had been found but on this trip none were encountered. The area 
supports a great number of buffaloes, in regular herds, like those 
seen along the Eio de la Plata and the surrounding country. The 
region is marked by canyons and peaks which dominate the terri- 
tory. The soil is harder than the preceding section. Many medium 
sized willows were seen, while among smaller plants was one which 
is commonly called cats’ claws. I named this river Santa Elvira 
anid Bio del ISTorte, its real name. We marched this day six leagues 
along its hanks. We crossed to the other side with a loss of forty- 
nine saddle horses. While transferring the whole train composing 
my expedition, three head of stock were drowned. The current is 
exceedingly rapid, where it is narrowest from bank to bank. Here 
the river’s width must be about a gunshot. I mention, too, that, 
with great rejoicing and solenonity, I left three crosses set up and 
built arbors at the spot, where our camp' had been located, in order 
that our Holy Faith may be preserved and that the Indians of the 
region — who were known to be apostates — might resume their con- 
version and reduction into the bosom of the church. I encouraged 
the people to cross the said river on horseback carrying seventeen 
hundred head of small stock in their arms against the strong 
current. The water was rising so rapidly as to endanger the life of 
every person in my expedition. However, the great power of our 
Lady of Guadalupe, the ISTorth Star and Protector of this under- 
taking, carried our weak efforts in this task to a successful ending. 
There was a storm that night with lightning and thunder, wind and 
rain, with the gale whirling in from all directions. It blew down 

6Jean Jarri, probably an early deserter from La Salle’s colony. See 
Manzanet’s letter, the Quarterly, II, 282. 
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all the tents and exposed us to its fury. The tempest lasted from 
one o’clock at night until four in the morning. Most of the trees 
were washed up by the roots, and the general’s tent and trunks 
were damaged % the waters of an arroyo which deluged them. 

JUNE 

Saturday, June 3rd of the same year, we proceeded toward the 
north, a quarter northeast. After traveling four leagues, we set 
up our royal standard at the spot called, in the previous expedition, 
El Charco del Cuervo. However, in my entrada I called it San 
Alexo. 

On the 4th of the same month, we continued our march toward 
the north, a quarter northeast, over a level country. After advanc- 
ing five leagues, we halted on the banks of an arroyo called in the 
preceding trip, Ramos. At this time I named it San Cayetano. 

On the 5th, we directed our steps toward the north, a quarter 
northeast, over a level country, with mesquites in some of the 
sections. After traveling four leagues, camp was struck on the 
highest point on the bank of an arroyo^ called Caramanchel in the 
previous expedition, but in this one, San Francisco Solano. 

On the 6th, we resumed our journey towards the north, a quarter 
northeast over a country partly broken and partly level. We 
crossed two ravines and stretches of timber and entered a region 
covered with mesquites. This lasted until we reached the banks 
of a river, which had been named Nueces in the preceding trips. 
On this expedition I named it San Diego. We traveled four 
leagues. 

On the 7th, we worked our way toward the east about two 
leagues through timber and big pecan trees, cutting a passage for 
the troops. After penetrating these woods in single file, we con- 
tinued two leagues toward the north, inclining somewhat toward 
the east. The country was level and covered with mesquites and 
cats’ claws. The trip was a hard one, because the journey was into 
the timber lands and this delayed us. Camp was made after we 
moved forward six leagues. During the march we lost six head of 
cattle. It was not possible to locate them in the forest. It was 
necessary to stay in camp next day, because the packs had been 
damaged and some of the small stock had staid that night in the 
woods. 

On the 9th of the said month, the march continued toward the 
north, over hills and plains. After advancing six leagues, we 
camped on the bank of a river called in the previous expedition 
El Hondo, but in this one under my direction, San Pedro. On the 
night of the day mentioned, there was a storm and a hurricane 
that caused a scattering of our horses. This forced us to stop on 
the 10th. We finally recovered them all. 
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On the 11th of the said month, onr royal standard and camp 
moved forward toward the north a league and a half to an arroyo 
which had not been named in the previous expedition, as we were 
traveling in a different direction. It was considered a shorter and 
easier route from the Hondo Eiver to the Kingdom of the Texas. 
Besides there was a different guide. I named the arroyo San 
Diego. From this point our journey was a quarter northeast. We 
marched six leagues to the bank of a larger arroyo. 1 named it 
San Simon. 

On the 12th, continuing our march toward the east, we discovered 
a new road and traveled over a level region like that along the Eio 
de la Plata with its herds, until our royal standard halted on the 
banks of another arroyo, which, at various points, on previous trips, 
had been called the Medina. There were great numbers of buffaloes 
here. On this expedition, I named it San Luis Beltran. We 
traveled this day five leagues. 

On the 13th, our royal standard and camp moved forward in the 
aforesaid easterly direction. We marched five leagues over a fine 
country with broad plains — the most beautiful in New Spain. We 
camped on the banks of an arroyo, adorned by a great number of 
trees, cedars, willows, cypresses, osiers, oaks, and many other kinds. 
This I called San Antonio de Padua, because we had reached it on 
his day. Here we found certain rancherias in which the Peyaye 
nation live. We observed their actions, and I discovered that they 
were docile and affectionate, were naturally friendly, and were 
decidedly agreeable toward us. I saw the possibility of using them 
to form reducciones^ — the first on the Eio Grande, at the presidio, 
and another at this point. Different nations in between could be 
thereby influenced. We did not travel on the 14th because it was 
Corpus Christi day. 

On the 15th, we marched towards the east five leagues, across a 
country much like the preceding, with buffaloes and a great many 
oak trees. It is suited for all kinds of agriculture. We set up our 
camp that night upon the banks of a certain arroyo, where there is 
a considerable quantity of water. This I named San Ignacio de 
Loyola. This night we had a terrible storm. 

The 16th, our royal standard and camp moved forward in the 
same direction four leagues across a country much like the pre- 
ceding, to the banks of an arroyo with as much water, which I 
called Santo Domingo. This region had more trees. 

On the 17th, we continued our march towards the east, a quarter 
northeast, for four leagues and camped on the banks of another 
arroyo which I named San Pedro de Alcantara. The tract was 

’JReduccion lias a special meaning, wlien applied to tlie Indians. Here 
it signifies the conversion of the infidel to the true religion. Evidently, 
the Peyaye tribe was here singled out as the possible forerunners in the 
great work of evangelization. — Editor’s note. 
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good grazing ground but in other respects like the preceding sec- 
tion. There were great numbers of buffaloes. 

On the 18th, our royal standard and camp proceeded in an 
easterly direction as before for four leagues until camp was made 
upon the bank of another arroyo. This I called Santa Eosa 
Peruana. The country was like the preceding and there were 
buffaloes. 

On the 19th, we advanced toward the east. After traveling four 
leagues, our standard was set up on the banks of an arroyo which I 
named San Agustin. The country was like the preceding. This 
stream had been named the Ouadalupe by various expeditions which 
had followed different routes. Upon its hanks, I found the Jumana, 
Cibula, Casqueza, Cantoma, and Mandones, having formal patents 
from the governors of Viscaya and New Mexico. They came out 
to meet us about a league ahead with manifestations of peace. On 
this night, with four companions, I examined their rancherias, the 
number of the whole crowd being estimated at two thousand. The 
second night, seeing that they had left their own country far 
behind them, we decided that they had done so to make war 
against us as is their custom. During this day, therefore, we 
observed the precautions prescribed by military regulations. We 
gave them a feast in the afternoon. The next morning, the location 
not seeming to be a good one, we marched on, for I was uneasy 
because of the greed of the soldiers. I had a ^Talk” with the 
Indians through an interpreter and a private conversation with the 
governor and his lieutenants. They spoke Spanish and were fairly 
intelligent. They asked for new patents in place of the ones men- 
tioned. I promised to present them upon my return trip. I 
watched their actions, movements, and expressions closely and I 
concluded that they were very brave, haughty and numerous. 

On the 20th of the same month, the march was continued toward 
the east, a quarter northeast, from the banks of the said river to 
this one, which is supposed to be a branch of the one first named. 
After marching four leagues, camp was made. At night there was 
a disturbance among the one hundred and ten horses. Twenty-five 
soldiers were sent out in search of them to round them up; but, 
after searching five days, they were not able to find them. At the 
end of this time, thirty-five were found. I started again, having 
lost seventy-five head. This delayed us until San Juan Bautista 
day. The country was rougher than that already traversed, because 
there were hills. The banks of this stream were covered with a 
great number of trees — pecans, cedars, willows, and other kinds 
found in the country. 

On the 25th, our royal standard was directed toward the east; 
having traveled four leagues, camp was set up on the banks of an 
arroyo. The country was more level than the region passed 
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through and there were a great many buffaloes. This place I 
called__ Santo Tomas. 

On’ the 26th, our royal standard was moved toward the east, a 
quarter northeast. After going four leagues, camp was made on 
the bank of an arroyo, which contained a considerable amount of 
water. In preceding journeys it had been called the San Marcos 
and Colorado on various routes. At this time it was named San 
Pedro y San Pablo Apostoles. The land, as well as the timber 
which beautified it, were like those at San Juan Bautista. We 
stopped here on the 27th and 28th of the said month, due to the 
exhausted condition of our small stock. 

On the 29th, the day of San Pedro y San Pablo Apostoles, having 
been celebrated with unusual rejoicing in co-operation with the 
Fathers of the Holy Evangel, our royal standard moved forward 
and together we crossed the river twice — the passages being a league 
apart. For this reason I halted the march in order that the small 
stock might rest on the 30th. 


JULY 

On July 1st, the general review of the year was held. Our 
standard and camp moved forward from the second crossing, travel- 
ing in a southerly direction. After marching six leagues over a 
rough and wooded country, our camp was set up at a third crossing 
of the river, the banks of which were made beautiful by the same 
kinds of trees as were at the other fords, especially pecans. We 
remained here until the 3rd, when, according to the orders of the 
viceroy and in fulfillment of his instructions. Captain Francisco 
Martinez departed with twenty soldiers from my troops, one hun- 
dred and fifty horses, forty mules, the necessary food, ammunition, 
and, I may add, the proper military equipment and peons to drive 
them, according to instructions. In obedience to the wishes of his 
Excellency, the march was suspended until the Captain’s return. 
The trip down to the Old Fort and back to this camp on the river 
consumed the time from our arrival on the 3d nntil the 19th. I 
omit giving the reasons for this until I confer personally with the 
viceroy. This time includes the trip down, the stay there, and the 
return. I may add that they brought back with them two boys of 
the French nation, that the coast Indians obtained for them without 
any great difficulty, after a little firm yet kind insistence. During 
the six days’ sojourn there, the said Captain found that our vessels 
had not arrived in that bay, nor on the coast in that region. To- 
day, the 21st, a council of the Holy Fathers of the Evangel and of 
the military authorities was called to consider sending the Captain 
back to the Old Fort with the same number of horses as before to 
make fresh investigations. He was to remain for twenty days, and 
if the vessels failed to arrive, he was then to return to our camp 
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on the river bank. After this attempt, I was willing to start the 
day after his arrival for the Texas country. But by common con- 
sent, the council finally decided to postpone the trip clown to the 
Old Port, and to continue the journey to the aforesaid kingdom 
on the following day. Upon arriving at that point, a force was to 
be sent down to the coast, and such other things as might be neces- 
sary were to be done. To the end, it was my opinion that the 
second departure down to the Old Fort should take place imme- 
diately, allowing twenty days — six more than the captain had taken 
for his previous journey. However, this did not coincide with the 
common opinion. Although my vote remained unchanged, they 
compelled me to continue the march on the 22nd. 

On the said day, July 22nd of the same year, our royal standard 
moved forward toward the north, a quarter northeast. After trav- 
eling five leagues in the said direction, following a narrow trail 
with woods on either side, we camped upon an arroyo, where there 
was water in holes only. The surrounding country was filled with 
buffaloes. Great numbers of them were in the nearby woods, cov- 
ered with ticks, red bugs and other vermin. We called this place 
San Emeterio y San Caledon. • 

On the 23rd of the said month, our royal standard advanced six 
leagues in the same direction over a level country and we camped 
on another arroyo, the water being almost filled with buffaloes, 
because of the great number in the vicinity. I named it Santiago. 

On the 25th, our royal standard directed the course to the north, 
a quarter northeast. After marching four leagues we camped on 
the banks of a stream which the natives called Colorado. I called 
it San Geronimo. We remained upon the banks two days. During 
this time we built a bridge over which to cross the small stock 
because the stream was rising and the passage was hard enough 
for our horses. The small stock was so tired out, we could not 
go on. We camped on the opposite side after traveling one league 
to a stream which I named San Bernardino. 

On the 28th, our royal standard and camp moved toward the 
north, a quarter northeast. After proceeding six leagues over a 
level country, through a narrow passageway with many trees of 
various kinds on each side, we camped upon an arroyo which I 
called San Cypriano. I remained in this place two days because of 
the exhausted condition of the small stock. 

On the 31st, our royal standard resumed its trip toward the 
north, a quarter northeast. After going four leagues through a 
wooded country, partly level and partly rough, we crossed an 
arroyo; and, within about two leagues, we camped beside two water 
holes which I called San Isidro Labrador, Patron de Madrid. 
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AUGUST 

On August 1st, our royal standard and camp were directed 
toward the north, a quarter northeast. After marching five leagues 
this day over mountainous and wooded country, we camped upon 
the banks of a river which, in the preceding journey and by differ- 
ent routes they called the Trinity. On the present trip I called it. 
La Encarnacion del Verbo. We stopped one day because of the 
exhausted condition and fatigue of the small stock. 

On the 2nd, about nine o’clock in the morning, the said Fathers 
of the Holy Evangel, without any cause or reason and even without 
notifying me, continued the march — an action so strange that it 
caused great consternation and worry in the whole camp, because 
the mode of our entry had not been decided upon. After a pro- 
longed discussion of the motives that could have led to this, a 
decision was made to continue the journey on the following day. 

On the 3rd, our royal standard and camp continued the march 
toward the north, a quarter northeast from the aforesaid bank, 
penetrating through a dense wood and over a rough country. Our 
camp was set on a small arroyo that I called San Salvador. We 
marched this day five leagues. 

On the 4th our general muster was held and our royal standard 
and camp moved forward in search of the Texas or Teija. The 
nation is called by the natives Asinay or Teixa,* which in their 
language means “friend.” We made this day five leagues through 
the same kind of dense woods and through a rough country. The 
same day, about ten o’clock, after we had traveled about four 
leagues, one of the soldiers, whom my predecessor had left behind 
on the last trip, met us, bringing news about the Eeverend Fathers 
at the missions, and an order for us to stop a half league from the 
nearest one. Our royal camp was, therefore, set up in a small 
open space in a grove two hundred yards distant from a small 
arroyo. During the day we searched for and enquired after a 
better location, where we could quarter our troops, one better for 
the Indians as well as for the soldiers. But no suitable place was 
found within the radius of twelve leagues ; for there is no open 
country nearby even as far as the Cadodachos nation, which is 
sixty leagues, more or less from this place in the same northerly 
direction with variations, as the road we travelled is to the San 
Marcos. The whole country is wooded to a distance of about 
twenty-five leagues from this spot. On the same day, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the governor came with all his people and 
all their followers to render their homage. They bore no arms. 
On the 6th, I marched with all the cavalry, arms, munitions, and 

_ *These variations are found in the transcript employed for this transla- 
tion. Hodge in the Handbook of American Indians lists the following: 
Tehas, Teias, Teisa, Teixa, Texia, Teyans, Teyas, Teyens. 
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the necessary rear guard, all in military formation. At nine 
o’clock in the morning, after having given instructions to the 
governor and all his people and followers, he was expressly given 
to understand through three soldiers as interpreters, who had re- 
mained here at the time of the last expedition, as well as through 
Pedro Muni, that the king, onr master, had sent ns in his royal 
name to conduct and bring thither the Fathers of the Holy Evangel, 
the herds of small stock, the horses, the cattle, and all the other 
things according to promises made them. They were told that the 
king, onr master, had sent them the stock, which was to be kept by 
the Fathers, and that the increase alone was to be used for the 
support of the natives and for the establishment of the missions 
that were to be founded. When the Indians heard this speech and 
this proposition, the said governor again and in the presence of the 
Fathers of the Holy Evangel, proceeded to repeat it to them. I 
told him that his Excellency, the viceroy, had directed me, as the 
representative of the king, and acting in his name, to deliver and 
place in the hands of the aforesaid governor the baton, and likewise 
to present him the gifts which his Excellency had sent, so that he 
might be able to keep his people in peace and lead them in war as 
occasion might demand. The said baton was offered and handed 
over to him, together with the trinkets sent along to gain his good 
will. This was done also in recognition of his obedience and his 
inclination toward the Christian religion and the Catholic Faith, 
and as a token of royal protection. I added that our coming had 
been for the purpose of aiding and safeguarding these natives, and 
I promised them our everlasting friendship. Concerning the 
Indian, who died at Qneretaro, I set his mind at rest, through the 
said interpreters, and I satisfied the family of the deceased by 
explaining my personal sorrow at his demise, the regret of his 
Excellency and the strenuous efforts he had made to secure the 
punishment of the aggressors. I used other arguments, calculated 
to convince them, and I cleared up the point to their entire satis- 
faction by explaining the measures taken. I was greatly aided by 
the Indian, Bernardino. They were contented and did not realize 
the seriousness of the case. The Indian’s wife. Dona Maria, joined 
in with the rest of her people in being composed in a matter which 
we had considered difficult and dangerous. The powerful A^irgin 
of Griiadalupe, being our North Star and Guide, calmed and soothed 
all by her extraordinary assistance, and our uneasiness on this point 
vanished. On the day of the delivery of the baton to the governor, 
a celebration was held, the cavalry under my connnand discharging 
six volleys. This, with the beating of the drums and blowing of 
the bugles, preceded our entry into the church in company with the 
governor and the Fathers. Mass was celebrated and thanks were 
given for the successful outcome of onr journey. I named the 
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region, Nuevo Eeyno de la Nueva Montana de Santander y 
Santillana. I then held a general review. 

II-B 

Diaey of the Eetuen Teip® 

AUGUST 

On August 24, 1691, our royal standard and camp started for the 
Old Port in search of our vessels and the people, whom we were to 
have met at the end of April last. We had not found them, and 
if we did not find them this time, we were to continue the march to 
Monclova or to the court. The journey from Eeyno y Nueva 
Montana de Santander y Santillana was on a route toward the 
southwest, a quarter south. This day we traveled five leagues over 
a rough wooded section and set up our royal standard on an arroyo 
which I called San Salvador on account of the feast day. 

On the 25th, I continued the march from the above mentioned 
place along a road to the southwest, marching five leagues, as on the 
previous day. We set up our royal standard on the bank of the 
river which, on previous occasions, had been called the Trinity, but 
on this present one was named La Encarnacion del Yerbo. 

On the 26th, our royal standard and camp moved forward five 
leagues, traversing level spaces and rough wooded hills. We 
camped on an arroyo which, in the preceding trip, I had called San 
Ysidro Labrador, Patron de Madrid. 

On the 27th, our royal standard and camp proceeded to the 
southwest, a quarter south, the land being rough in some places 
and wooded and level in others, though some areas had no woods. 
After marching four leagues, we camped at two ponds or reservoirs 
of rain water, which I called San Ysidro Labrador on the trip over. 

On the 28th, our royal standard and camp again plodded along 
to the southwest, a quarter south, through broken country, part 
wooded and rough and the remainder level. We set up our royal 
standard on an arroyo, which I called in my preceding journey 
Santiago. We traveled this day six leagues. 

On the 29th, our royal standard and camp continued the return 
trip, traveling toward the southwest, over a country rough and 
wooded in places and level in others. After going five leagues, our 

sThe fuller title of the Convento Grande copy is as follows: Diary and 

Daily Demarcation of the Return Journey from the New Kingdom of 
Nueva Montana de Santander y Santillana, Kept by General Don Domingo 
de Terdn de los Rios, Military Governor, by Land and Sea, and Lieutenant 
Captain General of Montana, after having Remained Twenty Days among 
the Asinay Indians Studying Them and Observing their Movements, the 
Said Trip Being Made for the Purpose of Locating Our Vessels at the 
Old Fort on Bahia del Espiritu Santo after Having Previously Gone to 
the Spot without Being Able to Find Them. It May Be Added that on the 
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royal standard was set up on the banks of the river called Colorado. 
We halted because we found the water high. When I crossed it 
before, I called it San Carlos and Arroyo Salado, because the 
stream, was so low, one could cross it on foot, without getting wet 
and it was more salty than the sea. 

On the 30th, our royal standard and camp still continued the 
march toward the south, southwest. After moving in this direc- 
tion for three leagues, we turned slightly to the west, a quarter 
southwest and followed this course for about one league. We ad- 
vanced this day five leagues over a country partly rough and partly 
level, having some woods, and camped upon another small arroyo, 
which, on the return trip, we found without water. Near by, in a 
pond, we obtained water enpugh for our horses and for camp use. 
On this same plain, as we traveled on in the same direction, we 
saw more than thirty herd of buffaloes. But our horses did not 
come up because they were so worn down and so poor. This mis- 
fortune forced us to go thereafter on mule hack. I really believe 
that not a single horse will reach New Spain, due to the drought, 
for as we traveled on, they continued to fall behind a half dozen at 
a time. This was due to the hurry of the trip down to the Old 
Tort in search of our vessels, for this meeting was considered of 
paramount importance. It was believed that on this journey we 
had in the beginning about one thousand head under five years 
of age. Since we left Coahuila we have had only two showers and 
the country is without grass or water. If God does not favor us in 
this crisis, I foresee great disaster in our march back to New Spain 
and that our trip will have to be on foot, over a road infested with 
wild and hostile Indians, where we will be exposed to every danger. 
We now have only one hundred horses, that were furnished by the 
king, and they are so poor that, in spite of the men walking and 
urging them, on, they are unable each night to catch up with the 
main body. But we press on, because not even a winter’s rest 
could save them. They rested twenty days at Nueva Montana de 
Santander y Santillana and they were worse off than at the be- 
ginning. 

On the 31st, we continued our return trip toward the south, 
southwest ; and, having marched eight leagues, we were forced, by 
the lack of water, to enter a region that was rough and wooded in 
spots and level in others. This was almost covered with buffaloes. 
We set up our royal standard on the banks of the river which, on 
previous occasions, had been called San Marcos and Colorado at 
different points where it was crossed. I called it San Pedro y San 

13th of the Month, Three Captains of the Cadodacho Nation Arrived 
Offering to Be our Allies. They Were Accompanied by Two Captains of 
the Nasitos Nation who Lived Beyond the Cadodachos Who Are Located 
about Fifty Leagues to the North of Montana and the Two Captains Still 
a Little Further On in the Same Direction. The Diary Is in Detail. 
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Pablo Apostoles. I remained there on the first of September be- 
cause of the impossibility of moving the stock. 

SEPTEMBEK 

On the 2nd of September of the said year, our royal standard 
and camp went onward in search of the Old Fort for the purpose 
of finding our vessels and our people, directing our steps away 
from the banks of the San Pedro y San Pablo towards the south- 
west. After traveling about two leagues, we veered a little, and 
then continued towards the south, southwest, for three leagues. 
We camped on the banks of a running stream which, in the preced- 
ing journeys had been called Las Tres Cruces. On this occasion I 
named it San Christoval. The country is in places, rough, in 
places level. There were likewise some small wooded spaces and 
good pastures. 

On the 3rd, our royal standard and camp continued the return 
trip', leaving the banks of the said arroyo and marching for the 
Guadalupe and the Old Fort. We traveled southwest for about a 
league, then another league to the south, southwest, then two to the 
south. We then set up our camp after having marched four 
leagues over a section that was partly wooded and partly rough 
and untimbered. There were here more than four thousand head 
of buffalo. We set up our royal standard on a little arroyo which 
was almost filled with buffaloes. I named it San Sebastian. 

On the 4th, our royal standard and camp continued the march 
traveling toward the south, southwest about a league. We then 
went about two leagues to the southwest and then two to the south, 
southwest. We camped on a level spot covered with trees. We 
had advanced this day about five leagues over a rough country, 
interspersed with level spots and heavy woods. I will not give all 
the deviations of the road; but I will only say that I covered nearly 
the whole circuit of the compass. The road followed in the previous 
expedition could only have been opened by a man in his sleep. 
The route was toward the Guadalupe; and, although the trail, as 
traveled, was five leagues, it was not actually a league and a half 
straight through. I therefore believe that it would be well for 
New Spain, if the Indian guide', who led the previous expedition, 
were with us now. 

On the 5th our royal standard and camp proceeded toward the 
south, southwest. After marching four leagues in this direction 
through thick overhanging woods, and rough country, where there 
was no water, we changed our course and traveled along a hill for 
two leagues to the northwest, setting up our royal standard on 
the south bank of a stream, which in the preceding journey, when 
traveling the same route, had been called the Guadalupe. I named 
it at various points crossed in my expedition, San Agustin and 
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San Juan Bautista, because, at its source, it has two branches. 
On the 6th, we suspended our journey, remaining on the said bank 
because it was necessary to go down from this location to the Eort 
in search of our vessels and people. The better to execute the 
sovereign commands of the viceroy, I ordered volunteers enlisted 
for this journey and held a general muster. They were well 
equipped and supplied with ammunition according to military 
usage. On the 7th, at five o’clock in the morning, I started in 
person, marching light, with the above mentioned number of 
cavalry. I left at this place in my stead — during the time until 
my return from the expedition from the said Fort — the captain of 
the cuirassiers, Don Francisco Martinez, my lieutenant, with the 
remainder of the people, the provisions, and the supplies of the 
expedition. In case I do not find the vessels and the people there, 

I will find myself obliged to return to New Spain to give an account 
to his Excellency of everything that has been done, and of my 
failure to carry out the principal points of my orders and the 
sovereign commands of the viceroy through lack of definite in- 
structions. 

On the 7th of the said month, our royal standard and camp con- 
tinued the march in search of the Old Fort, the vessels, and the 
people belonging thereto. We traveled toward the north, a quarter 
north, about two leagues of this distance being through a wooded 
region. We then made three additional leagues toward the east. 
I may add that we went three leagues toward the southwest 
through a level country. Here there were more than a thousand 
head of buffaloes. We traveled two leagues, or a little more to 
the southeast and camped on the banks of an arroyo, where there 
were great swarms of mosquitoes and the water was crowded with 
buffalo. We marched this day ten leagues. 

On the 8th, the journey was continued. We walked toward the 
southwest, over a level country in search of our people. Before 
we arrived at the Old Fort, we saw two men at a distance of about 
a musket shot, whom we thought were Indians from the Coast, for 
we were looking for some of them in order to secure information. 
I ordered them overtaken. Shortly after being seen by our people, 
they fired a shot. Thereupon, I hurried up with all my party. 
When we overtook them, we found that they were from the com- 
mand of Captain Don Gregorio Varona, who had sent them as 
lookouts for us. We continued our march until we camped on the 
banks of the ‘"Bio de los Franceses.” Here we found barracks 
constructed and the aforesaid Captain Don Gregorio Salinas Varona 
with the soldiers. They received us with the usages prescribed by 
military usage. They had sighted land, made ready, and put 
ashore on July 2nd of the present year. They had remained until 
this day, the 8th, with the determination of staying there until 
they heard of my arrival. 
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On July 3d, I had started Captain Martinez in search of them. 
On the 19th, he returned to our camp on the river called San Pedro 
y San Pablo without bringing any information whatever. For 
instance, he had not learned of Salinas’ whereabouts nor did he 
know the course he had taken. Besides, he had abandoned the place 
without any orders from me to this effect, and he had not made 
any report to me before doing so. Besides, he had seen the vessel 
on July 5th. Although I asked him why he had not remained at 
the Old Fort near the Coast, after having dispatched a report to 
me, since he could have made an examination of the vessel, he 
answered that he had presented a request to be allowed to go back 
and make another attempt, but that the council of the Fathers of 
the Holy Evangel and the military authorities which I had called, 
had voted to postpone the trip to the Fort and the hay and to 
continue the journey to the Texas country, although it was my 
opinion that the trip to the coast should he made at that time.® 
My opinion remained unchanged; hut, by unanimous vote of the 
council I was forced to continue the journey. I sent an account 
of the incident from the aforementioned river bank by an Indian 
who was a native of Caldera. He carried the message in the form 
of a letter, which I addressed to the governor of Huevo Eeyno de 
Leon, asking him to place it in the viceroy’s own hands. On the 
8th, the day of our arrival, Don Gregorio delivered to me three 
letters from the viceroy, two of them dated April 25th, the other 
dated June 5th last. I may add that he informed me of the new 
orders and instructions of his Excellency. I therefore, at once 
sent two of my aids, one as commander of arms, the other as the 
lieutenant representing the viceroy, with orders to Captain 
Martinez, whom I had left in command. I instructed him to set 
out with all the camp, ammmiition, food, and troops for the desig- 
nated Fort, in order that, from this point, might be put in execu- 
tion the superior commands in regard to Hueva Montana Santander 
y Santillana, from whence I had just come as is shown by the 
detailed diary of the trip. 


II-C 

Hew JouEisrEY 

I started from Eeal de Santa Margarita de Buenaventura* to 
Hueva Montana de Santander y Santillana, on September 27, 1691, 
after having remained at that place eighteen days, waiting for the 
munitions, provisions, and people from the vessels which, his Ex- 
cellency in his wisdom had been good enough to send out for the 

9Cf. Martinez’s own story, loc. cit. supra, ff. 112-116. See also 
Manzanet’s diary, tf. 87-112. (See Part III.) 

*In the text used by the translator Buenaventura and Buenavista are 
both found and employed indiscriminately. 
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execution of his orders in regard to the exploration of the rivers 
and their openings into the sea. I am sending a report of every- 
thing from this place hy the vessel Don J oseph y las Animas, Don 
Joseph Arambarh, Captain. I transmitted these papers through 
Alferez Caspar Tremiho. I am giving therein a full account of 
all I have noted among the natives as set down in my diary of the 
first lap of my journey, to which I refer. 

On September 27th of the said year 1691, our second trip was 
begun after the proper preparations for the best possible outcome 
thereof had been made. We set out from Eeal de Margarita de 
Buenavista [Buenaventura] in quest of Nueva Montana de 
Santander y Santillana, Reyno de los Texas, and the other provinces 
lying to the north. Our royal standard, camp, and newly added 
people from the vessel, the troops, food, cavalry under my charge, 
and the people composing the entire expedition, according to^ the 
list, started toward the west, northwest and traveled in this direc- 
tion until we crossed a creek where our cavalry watered. _ We then 
turned toward the northeast, a quarter north, from this stream 
until two in the afternoon, when we set up our camp on a water 
hole. We traveled five leagues in this direction and I called the 
place San Opio. 

On the 28th, our royal standard continued toward the northeast 
over a level country, where we found the buffaloes which we have 
previously mentioned as being between the San Marcos Elver and 
the said Eeal de San Buenaventura. We traveled six and one-half 
leagues in this direction, varying therefrom for a distance of one 
and one-half leagues to the north, northeast. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon, our royal standard was set up after we had passed 
a dry waterhole. In this second journey, I named the place San 
Exuperio. 

On the 29th, we pursued our journey toward the north over a 
level country. We traveled six and one half leagues, after having 
gone one and one half leagues to the north, northwest. At two 
o’clock, our royal standard was set up after we had crossed a dry 
arroijo. In the second expedition, I named the spot San Miguel. 

On the 30th, we advanced toward the north, northwest, over a 
region composed of mountain ranges interrupted by some ravines 
and finally sloping into foothills. I have already described this 
country and I refer to the entry in the first part of my diary. We 
traveled seven leagues in this direction until our royal standard 
was set up at a place which I called San Geronimo de la Mota, 
where there was a small pool formed by a stream coming from 
a hill. 

OCTOBER 

On October 1st, we continued our march toward the northwest 
across a country of the same character, rough and barren. We 
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traveled until two o’clock, when we could see the hanks of the river 
which I called San Pedro y San Pahlo. On this trip I named it 
Eosario, because it was that feast day. It has the trees on it that 
I have already described. Its water was so high that it prevented 
our crossing. We went in this direction five leagues. 

On the 4th, after remaining here during the 2nd and 3d, because 
of our inability to ford the river, we crossed and continued our 
march, directing our steps a little more to the northeast for a 
league and a half, when I reached a place I had previously selected 
as a meeting place with the Eeverend Fathers of the Holy Evangel. 
I named it Padre San Francisco. 

On October 5th, we resumed our Journey on a route toward the 
northeast and traveled seven leagues over a country of the character 
already described in the first part of my diary. On this day the 
old captain of the Cantu nation was my guide, serving with three 
other natives who promised to accompany us as far as the Asinay 
nation. We lacked water on this day, because we found only hills 
in the buffalo country. For this reason we traveled until about 
three o’clock, when we camped on an arroyo which I named Santa 
Caterina. 

On the 6th, our royal standard and camp moved forward on the 
road toward the north, in which direction we traveled for six 
leagues. We crossed two arroyos which contained a small quantity 
of water. We set up our camp near another, which had . still less 
water. I sent a description of this place in the first part of m'y 
diary. I called it San Bruno. 

On the 7th, we continued our march toward the northeast over 
the same kind, of a country I have described. There were some 
clumps of trees and wooded spaces which we had passed on the 
previous trip. By these we recognized the banks of the river which, 
in the first part of my diary, I called San Geronimo. We forded 
this and found many indications that there had been a rise. The 
country and the timber were the same as I have described. After 
crossing to the other side with great difficulty because it was very 
boggy for a distance of a half league, our royal standard was set 
up on the banks of a stream which I think was a branch of the 
same. I called this place San Martin. 

On the 8th, our royal standard and camp pushed forward on the 
Journey toward the north, a quarter northeast, over a country 
whose character has already been described, with some woods and 
clumps of trees. We traveled seven leagues in this direction until 
we set up camp in a good place which I called San Pedro de 
Sevilla. 

On the 13th, after remaining in this place for four days to 
secure a little meat, the bad weather and rain causing delay, I 
started on this day and continued the trip following the route 
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toward the northeast, a quarter east. After going three leagues 
we set our royal standard in a spot which I called San Fausto. 

On the 32nd, having remained on the hanks of the preceding 
arroyo, at the spot named until this day, without being able to 
cross because of the rise, and seeing the bng delay _ caused by wait- 
ing for the stream to go down, I was obliged to build a bridge in a 
favorable location, because not all of them were suitable. We 
crossed over on this constructed passage, and then plodded our way 
along with much difficulty, on account of the muddy condition of 
the road. We pitched camp on the hill at noon, having made one 
league. I named the place San Melancio. 

On the 23rd, our royal standard and camp moved forward toward 
the northeast across the same hilly country I have described in the 
first part of the diary. We traveled four and a half leagues and 
set up camp at a place where there was a small waterhole, which 
was serviceable to ns. I named it San Geronano [Fernando] y 
San Servando. 

On the 24th, we continued our march on the road and route 
toward the northeast, a quarter north. I have already sent a 
description of the country in the diary. We advanced seven leagues 
in this direction. In this distance we passed two small lakes of 
rain water and some level flooded sections with high glass that 
could be cut for the stock. We placed our camp on a small arroyo 
which I called San Frutos. 

On the 25th, our royal standard and camp moved forward on the 
march en route toward the northeast. At midday, we reached the 
banks of a river which I named Encarnacion. We crossed this 
and continued our Journey on the other side, following the same 
direction. We pitched our camp on an arroyo which I called San 
Fronton. Pines, oaks, and live oaks made the place beautiful. I 
omit a description as I gave one in the first part of my diary. We 
traveled six leagues. 

On the 26th, our royal standard and camp went on in search 
of Niieva Montana de 'Santander y Santillana y Provincia de la 
Nacion Asinay, taking a route toward the [north], northeast, over a 
country with sparse woods and ranges of rough hills like that already 
described. AVe crossed various ravines on the way.^ After travel- 
ing ten leagues, we camped at the Mission of Saiitissima Nomhre de 
Maria, administered by the Eeverend Father Fray Francisco Jesus 
de Maria. AFe located on the hank of a stream, making use of the 
water from the said arroyo, which I named El Arroyo de la Mission. 
In preceding trips I had called it Eio de San Miguel. The place 
where our camp was situated, I named San Valentino. Here we 
remained. 
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NOVEMBER 

On November 1st, eontimied at this same place, as I was delayed 
by bad weather — frost and rain. When the weather permitted, I 
decided to explore the arroyo in company with the two captains, 
Don Oregorio Salinas A^arona and Don Francisco Martinez, and 
the royal alferezes, Don Pedro Fernandez Cenrra and Don Alex- 
andro Bruno, who were pilots. We traveled up and down the bank 
of the said arroyo about three leagues. After returning to camp, I 
called a council of the persons indicated. I secured their unani- 
mous opinions ^ that the arroyo was of no importance and not 
navigable. This is shown by the signed report of the said council. 
I was already aware of the relations existing between this Texas 
tribe and the Fathers of the Holy Evangel. I knew of the hostility 
of the Indians, of their dealings with the Indian Bernardino, their 
leader, of their importunities, of their rebellious attitude, and of 
the excesses to which they had been led by Bernardino. I was 
aware also of the danger to which the said Fathers believed them- 
selves exposed as a result of the bad conduct of the natives. I 
knew, likewise, that, in perfect union and accord with another 
nation, called the Guatsas, these same Indians had and were still 
stealing the horses, cattle, and other livestock. And besides, I 
knew that the Asinay Indian [Bernardino] himself was in rebellion. 
On the next day, I received a note from the Eeverend Father 
Superior, Fray Damian Manzanet. In this he asked my help in 
apprehending some Indians of the Gruatsas nation who had been 
injuring the stock. In answer to this request, I at once, ten 
o’clock at night, sent out ten men with a guide to search for them 
because I had information that the guilty parties were in the 
vicinity. These soldiers of mine brought five Indians, bound, who 
were said to be ones that were guilty of killing the stock. They 
were identified by the Eeverend Father Fray Francisco de Jesus, 
as native Asinay Indians. The Indian governor and Bernardino 
were known to have been caught by some herdsmen with three of 
our mules in their possession. These the herdsmen recovered. 
Their guilt was also evidenced by the fact, that they had not been 
willing to come to the mission, although they were so near, being 
only about three leagues distant. I will add that this happened 
at a place called San Servando y Germano. The governor at that 
time claimed that he was hunting game, and that he was going 
straight back to his province to prepare a feast for us. In this 
same place he turned over to me two horses that were known to 
belong to the Eeverend Fathers. He tried to make me believe that 
they had been brought to him by his Indians after they had been 
stolen. I really believe that he was the guilty one. I omit other 
points for personal communication to your Excellency. On 
November 3, when I was ready to start, I sent my commandant of 
arms, Juan Garcia de Quintanilla, as a corporal in charge of ten 
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soldiers and fifty fully equipped mules and the necessary servants to 
wait for the receipt of fresh orders from the viceroy. The said 
commandant started on his journey but I halted, for it began to 
rain during the day. This continued until the 6th of the month, 
I will also add the determination the Eeverend Fathers had formed 
for withdrawing. This was shown by their desire to go on the trip 
with the assistant. They even saddled their animals for the 
journey. The reason they did not go was that they had to wait 
for my withdrawal and they held a council to consider this point. 

II-D 

Journey, Eoute, and Eeport of the Country Explored from 

November 6, 1691, During a New Expedition to the Cado- 
DAoHos Nation from Nueva Montana de Santander y 
Santillana in Execution of the Orders and 
Sovereign Commands of His Excellency, 

CoNDE DE Calve 

On the said day, the Eeverend Father Commissary arrived at 
my camp with two other priests of the Holy Evangel and a lay 
brother. They came for the purpose of carrying out the said 
orders as far as he was responsible. He joined the camp and the 
new expedition proceeded. I held a general muster according to 
military usage, observing the proper precautions. 

On November 6, at noon, our march was started in search of the 
nation of the Cadodachos, on the road one league to the south, 
southeast, to the crossing of an arroyo, which I named Santissima 
Trinidad de Maria, but which, in preceding expeditions, as I have 
already stated, was called Elo de San Miguel del Arcangel. From 
this point we continued our journey toward the northeast, passing 
through the level spots that were occupied by the natives. The 
country is very rough and is well timbered. There were no open 
spaces save clearings of about two hundred feet in circumference 
that were occupied by their quarters. In places there were ravines, 
and in other spots sand, all reduced to cultivation, as I reported 
to your Excellency from San Buenaventura. I may well add that 
beyond the arroyo there is a different jurisdiction with a different 
captain over the natives. The governor, before mentioned, has no 
power or authority here. Neither is the last mentioned captain 
acknowledged or obeyed by the first named. The one who rules 
in this jurisdiction has the same authority here as the other one 
has beyond the said arroyo. Each is really subject to the Indian, 
called Cenez. In this same direction, including the distance to the 
crossing, we marched four leagues and then set up our royal 
standard on a hill near the stream. This I called San Sevefo. 

On November 7th, our royal standard and camp moved forward 
in the same direction to the northeast, a quarter north, over a 
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country of the same character, there being no difference whatever 
in hills, woods, and open spaces. There were, likewise, many 
rancherias on this route. These were the last settlements of the 
Asinay nation, according to the statement of an Indian, a native 
of Nueva Montana. I further add that there are also some pines 
in the woods which overshadow the other trees. After traveling 
four leagues in the said direction, our royal standard was set up 
on a hill covered with the varieties of trees named, because there 
was no other place more suitable. I named it San Amaranto. 

On the 8th, our march continued in the same direction in search 
of the ISTazonis nation over a rough country of the same character 
as that described. It also had ranclienas and cultivated patches. 
After passing some of these, our royal standard was set up on a hill 
nearby. I called it San Castor. Five leagues had been traveled. 

On the 9th, we followed a northeasterly route or road, for a 
distance of four leagues. Our royal standard was set up on a hill 
near a water hole which I called San Ermen[gil]do. 

On the 10th, our royal standard and camp moved forward in a 
northeasterly direction for five leagues over the same kind of a 
rough country as that we had passed. In this distance we came 
upon various small arroyos that were hard to cross. Our royal 
standard was set up on a hill, by a small water hole, which I named 
Santa Victoria. 

We remained in this camp during the 12th, waiting for some 
mules, that were worn out with their loads and were unable to 
proceed, because of the lack of grass from which they suffered, for 
none had been found after we had passed the spot called San 
Fronton, before reaching the Asinay nation, and pasturage was 
not found there in sufficient quantities to feed them. The animals 
did not like even what was provided, because it was so coarse. They 
very much preferred the moss that grows on the trees in this sec- 
tion. It seemed apparent that if the pasturage continued to be of 
the character described, we would not only have to travel loaded 
like freight, as they commonly say, without a change of horses, but 
it would be necessary to make the whole trip on foot, without any 
doubt whatever. As a matter of fact, we were already practically 
afoot as was shown by an examination of the horses. At this time, 
not one of those I had set out with, is left, in spite of the fact that 
not one of them had been ridden. On this day, our royal standard 
moved forward on the road toward the northeast, a quarter east, 
over a country like the one previously described. Camp was pitched 
upon the bank of an arroyo containing considerable water. This 
forced me to remain on the same side. I named it San Diego de 
Alcala. We traveled three leagues this day. 

On the 14th, after remaining on the bank during the 13th wait- 
ing for the building of a bridge over which to transport the 
standard and camp to the other side, we started our march and 
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crossed over. Froni the far bank, we continued our Journey north, 
a quarter northeast, over a country level in places and much like 
the preceding area. Our royal standard was erected, after we had 
traveled five leagues in that direction. I called the place San 
Prudencio. 

On the 15th, continuing our march, we advanced toward the 
north, northeast, over the same kind of a country. Our camp and 
royal standard was set up near a lake, the size of which demanded 
the building of a bridge. This I ordered constructed immediately. 
The work was started and I named it Puente de San Eugenio and 
then added the name of Arzobispo de Toledo. Our troops pro- 
ceeded in the same direction four leagues. 

On the 18th, having remained at the lake during the intervening 
days because the weather was stormy, with rain and ice, I crossed 
over the bridge that had been built, carrying all my equipment. 

I followed a route toward the north, a quarter northeast, for three 
leagues until I reached the shore of a lake filled with low trees 
growing in the bed. Having crossed a ford that had been found, 
our royal standard was set up on the other bank. I named the 
place San Gregorio and called the lake Tamauturgo, for the saint. 

On the 19th, our march was continued toward the north, a 
quarter northeast, over the same kind of a country, with a great 
number of deer. We traveled five leagues in this direction, camp 
being made on the slope of a hill, due to the various delays en- 
countered. Half way down the incline there was a spring, which 
I named San Crispino Obispo. 

On the 21st, we remained at this spot, waiting for nine mules 
that had been tired out by their heavy loads. They arrived this 
day and our royal standard and camp moved forward on the march 
toward the north over a rough country like the preceding. We 
could not travel more than two leagues because of the fatigue of 
the stock, the horses as well as the pack anim.als, for they were all 
together. Our royal standard was set up, and I named the place 
La Presentacion de N[uestra] S[enora]. 

On the 22nd, we continued our march toward the north, a 
quarter northeast. We proceeded two leagues in this direction and 
reached the bank of an arroyo which, because of its size, I named 
El Grande. The rest of the day was spent in finding a good place 
for building a bridge. After locating it, we withdrew a gunshot 
from the bank. This place I called Santa Cecilia. 

I lingered in this vicinity until the 27th. The first two days 
were spent in building the bridge which could not be completed 
sooner on account of the ice. We staid the rest of the time, 
because the sun was hidden by the heavy snow that fell on the 25th 
and 26th, the freezing weather continuing until the country was 
covered to a depth of two spans without any exaggeration what- 
ever. Even the trees could not be distinguished because of the 
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heavy snow which overspread them, not to mention the condition 
of the royal camp. But, as I had a part in this work, I will leave 
it for other chroniclers to recount and to tell how pitiful it was to 
see the animals come up to the protection of the fire, abandoning 
what poor sustenance the country furnished, for practically what 
little the country contained had been covered by the heavy snow 
of the preceding days. I may add that, if the mules died from this 
exposure and lack of food, the suffering of the poor half-clad 
people, who had no roof but the sky, and like the mules, nothing 
but the bare ground to lie upon, must have been intense during this 
bitter weather. Due to these conditions, I finally determined to 
leave the camp on this day, taking with me thirty men with light 
equipment because I saw that it was impossible for all the men 
to proceed due to the bad weather and lack of food for the animals. 
I turned over the camp to Don Gregorio Salinas Varona, as the 
captain of the cuirassiers, Don Francisco, my lieutenant, was 
crippled and in bed. I started, carrying the thirty men with me, 
among them the royal alferezes and the pilots Don Fernando de 
Cenrra and Don Alexandro Bruno. Our supplies were loaded on 
the best and most dependable mules. As a precaution, I had six 
mules loaded with arms, as well as forty-three additional animals. 
We came to the bridge but did not recognize it, because of the 
snow, until I had crossed it on foot, leading my mount with my 
right hand. All the people with me crossed in the same manner. 
After reaching the opposite side, and having recognized the direction 
of the route, we trudged on toward the north, a quarter northeast, 
over the worst road that it is possible for the human mind to 
conceive. After having gone about two leagues, we continued our 
journey, traveling still in the same direction and over somewhat the 
same kind of country. ISTight forced us to make camp on a small 
hill with an inadequate supply of muddy water. Here we stayed. 
I named the place San Fausto. 

We took up our journey toward the northeast in search of the 
new province of the Cadodachos nation, traversing a country that 
was not quite so rough and had now and then some level spaces. 
The area was broken by certain plains, although they were covered 
with open woods of the kinds of trees I have already mentioned. 
There were various obstructions, due to the arroyos which over- 
flowed the route for a quarter of a league in fearful torrents. 
Thickets of blackberries and other plants covered the fields and 
there was not a spot where one could put down his bare foot with- 
out imitating the meek and lowly St. Francis. On every side were 
barefooted men who were forced to travel on foot as the mules 
bogged down, because the snow had soaked the ground. This 
plight lasted for a distance of not less than two leagues. The 
snow deceived the men into the belief, that they could pass safely, 
because the blackberry bushes were covered with a white mantle 
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and the troop could not see them. When a person would put down 
his foot to take a step, he would sink to his knees before he could 
change his position. In this way, they received “^^the blessed 
wounds” above mentioned. I could say a great deal more on this 
point, but I will not do so because, in truth considered calmly, it 
seems more the figment of the imagination, prone to create difficul- 
ties, than reality supported by facts. These descriptions I leave to 
others who accompany me. I may add that good fortune furnished 
small logs for crossing the small arroyos. A single piece of timber 
in each case served for the passage of both men and animals, and 
I may add, the equipment. Taking only the time demanded for 
the transfer, we traveled five and a half leagues in the same direc- 
tion until at last we reached a level tract. It was less than a 
league straight through, in a. northerly direction, or six leagues 
around the edge. The Indian guides informed me that at long 
intervals it was covered by the waters from the river in the terri- 
tory occupied by the tribe. We crossed this level space, still going 
in the same direction, passed two lakes and came to a grove of 
trees. From this point we caught sight of one of the ranchenas of 
the nation. It was located on a hill, which commanded the whole 
country. As soon as I arrived, I had the place examined as a 
precaution against an ambush, in case the French might be in the 
country and attempt to surprise us. After reconnoitering it, the 
Indian guide informed us through Brother Antonio, who served 
as an interpreter, that this was the temple in which the Indians 
worshiped and made offerings to their gods. We proceeded from 
this place and we made camp at the home of an Indian whom they 
called Caddi, located about half a league, more or less from the 
temple or mezquita. He was a young fellow about twelve or four- 
teen years of age, very good looking, and apparently quite friendly. 
According to the interpreter mentioned above, he offered us his 
rancho as a shelter for our people, due to the bad weather, I 
named the place Santa Galia. We traveled six leagues. 

On the 29th, having taken a look at the river about nine o’clock 
in the morning, I asked the alferezes and the pilots their opinion 
regarding it. To this they answered that, according to appear- 
ances, it was navigable at that time, but that they could not be 
sure without having a longer time to verify the fact. The alferez, 
Don Alexandro Bruno, agreed with this opinion. He added that 
he would have to navigate it to be perfectly sure, and that there 
was not sufficient time in which to build a vessel and prepare the 
necessary provisions for a trial. He declared also that we lacked 
the requisite equipment. I agreed, realizing his willingness and 
his regret at the labor of the exploration, and the necessity for 
returning without carrying out the instructions of the viceroy in 
any particular. Besides the labor involved in the trip that had 
already been made, I had in mind the hardships yet to be endured 
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on the return trip. While coming back to our camp from the 
river^ we discovered a canoe in a slough. In this, the aforesaid 
pilot, two of the men, and myself set out to explore the source of 
the stream and to find its mouth. We sounded and found it to 
contain about fifteen fathoms of fresh water. It had no current 
whatever. We could not find the source, nor could we even deter- 
mine the direction in which it ran. We, therefore, decided that it 
did not open directly into the river. We consequently went back 
to camp, leaving the canoe. We located at the home of one of the 
Mandones Indians. We ordered the stock collected there, since it 
seemed to be the best place. From this point, I sent my aide, 
Marcos de los Beyes to Beal de Santa Cecilia in search of the 
Beverend Father Commissary and his companions and Captain Don 
Gregorio Salinas, so that they might know what this province was 
like, and in order that they might bring me two head of stock, on 
foot or butchered, as food for the people, while they remained in 
this region. The aide left at once with the order and Alferez Don 
Alexandro [Bruno] came to me to suggest that we launch the canoe 
and make such soundings as we could. I agreed to this, and sug- 
gested that the exploration of the lower stretches of the river ought 
to be continued for several days. Those to whom I mentioned the 
plan, objected on the ground that the canoe was not suited for this 
work, as it would require sails to make it possible to come back 
up the stream. They suggested alternatives, none of which were 
very helpful. On the 30th, it was not possible to carry the canoe 
to the river, because the interpreter told me that the caddi was 
displeased because I had left his home. On this point, I may state 
that he has control and authority over the two captains of his 
tribe, whom I mentioned as being among the Asinay. Besides 
these two allies, he has five other captains who follow his lead, 
making seven in all. Each of these captains recognizes the posi- 
tion of the other captains and they all, in turn, recognize the 
authority of the caddi. I studied this caddi and found that he also 
had a considerable following of strong robust troops, all friendly 
among themselves. I noticed his resentment, and this forced me 
to return and set up camps at his rancheria. On December 1st, 
after the caddi had seen my willingness to meet his wishes, and my 
appreciation of his feelings, he summoned an older brother of his 
to approach and receive the baton, emblem of authority — it being 
the custom for the younger to thus bestow it — and ordered this 
brother to go to the aforesaid lagoon in company with certain 
Indians and aid us in carrying the canoe over to the river. This 
was done immediately, with the precaution suggested to me by 
Alferez Don Alexandro [Bruno], that of taking the mule ropes 
with which to haul the canoe. By means of these my people and 
twenty of the Indians succeeded in getting it to the bank. The 
alferez got into it immediately with two men. He carried a pole 
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about twenty spans long, which he asked me to have cut for him. 
With this he sounded the river from the point at which the canoe 
was launched to the place we finally landed. On returning to 
camp, I found that the Eeverend Father Commissary and his 
companions had arrived, but that Captain Don Gregorio Salinas 
had not been willing to come, because the first order he had received 
had been in writing, while the second was verhal. There was not 
a scrap of paper on which to write. On the 2nd, it was not possible 
to accomplish anything whatsoever, because of the sleet and rain 
which fell. On the next day, I again started for the river. There 
was in my company Alferez Don Alexandro Bruno and the pilots. 
Approaching the place where the alferez had fastened the canoe, he 
immediately got into it with his arms and instruments. Three 
seamen and myself accompanied him. We went down the river 
until he estimated that we had gone three leagues by the stream’s 
windings. He declared that the soundings showed fifteen or twenty 
spans along the main channel and that, allowing for deeper and 
shallower spots, it must average a depth of nine or ten spans in its 
main course. He remarked to me that the river was at this time 
in its regular heel. However, the three seamen using their oars, 
the alferez, [with his pole] could not make the return trip against 
the current, until it was decided to move close to the hank, that is 
in the still water. Two men towed the boat and the alferez and the 
other man kept it from running aground. In this way we con- 
tinued the trip at a fairly good rate of speed, about a league an 
hour. It took us from about one o’clock in the day until dark to 
cover the distance to the starting point. From this place we then 
returned to camp. Brother Antonio reported to me that, under 
the instructions of the Father Comissary, he had asked the Indians 
in their own dialect, if they desired to become obedient to the holy 
evangelical law, and they answered that they were willing to do so. 
I will state also that, in company with the alferez, the pilots, the 
caddi, and the companions of the Eeverend Father Commissary, I 
went to the opposite bank of the river to examine the settled region. 
I found it the same as on this side. Through the caddi, as an 
interpreter, I learned from the native Indians that the settlements 
extended down stream along the river bank. During this visit I 
noticed the respect showed the caddi hy the Indians. They offered 
him a seat as soon as they saw him, a deference they did not show 
in the case of the others who accompanied us. I noticed too, that 
they had a captain, but that he is under the orders of the caddi, 
the latter being the arbiter and ruler of the entire nation. I came 
back from this visit to my camp for the purpose of continuing my 
return trip on the morrow to Bahia de San Bernardo and thence 
to the Kingdom of Kew Spain. 
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II-E 

The Return of Don Domingo Teran to Bahia and Lago de San 
Bernardo and Thence to New Spain 

DECEMBER 

On the 5th, our people started the return trip from the afore- 
mentioned new province of the said Asinay nation to pursue our 
journey to Bahia and Lago de San Bernardo. When I reached the 
first ojrroyo, in company with my people, I found the crossing 
difficult. Taking three men of my company, I went on, leaving the 
rest to search for a better passage. I traveled in the same direction 
until I reached the arroyo named Santa Cecilia. I here set up my 
standard with the intention of building a raft so that we could 
float over in case the bridge was under water, as it was reported 
to be. The people had halted, planning to cover that distance on 
the following day. 

On the 8th, we remained in camp, at Santa Cecilia, waiting for 
the people and for the rounding up of the stock that had been 
scattered as well as for the mules that were coming on behind. 
Because of the bad weather about twenty of them had died during 
the time I remained with the Cadodachos nation, when it was 
impossible for me to take my departure. The conditions I then 
faced, I have already indicated. We traveled on and reached a 
spot which I named La Presentacion de Nuestra Senora. Here 
the road became much worse and most of the people were on foot. 
Even I was of this number, because I had no animal I could ride. 
I dismiss this with the remarks I made on the day I went in search 
of the Cadodachos nation. I merely state that the difficulty was 
so great that I could not find words to- describe it, even though I 
should attempt to do so. The distance has already been indicated. 

On the 11th, we remained in camp waiting for the stock that 
could not catch up until this day. We proceeded on the return 
journey and reached the place called San Crispino. Here camp 
was again made. 

On the 12th, I made ready to continue the trip. I called for 
those who had the courage to undertake the march on foot as the 
mules were worn out. This was done to give the cavalry a chance 
to continue the transportation of the supplies which the viceroy, in 
his wisdom, had sent along for equipping the vessels that were to 
have been built on these rivers, for the purpose of exploring them 
to their mouths, as well as other streams in the region. Even this 
was not sufficient to keep a drove of mules from breaking down 
on the expedition and they were able to make only a league and a 
half a day. 

We remained at this spot, waiting for the mules that had been 
left behind. We then took up our journey in the opposite direction 
from that we had made on coming to the country. We set up our 
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standard on a lake called San Glregorio Taumatnrgo because we 
were unable to cross. 

On the 15th, after the people had built a pontoon bridge with 
two ropes, our royal standard proceeded south, a quarter south- 
west, after the supplies and equipment under my charge had been 
carried over. We traveled one league and set up our camp on the 
shores of a small lake, which ! called San Candido. 

On the 16th, after we had transferred the supplies we advanced 
again in the same direction. We traveled two leagues and then 
halted. I called the place San Eugenio. The bridge we built I 
called Toledo, for the saint. We pitched our camp at another lake 
which I named Santa Fructuosa. 

On the 17th, the herd having caught up with us, I ordered the 
march continued, the day being rainy and freezing. I hated to 
have the people travel on foot, as they had since the day I called for 
volunteers at the camp called San Crispino. The weather per- 
mitted me only to reach San Lazaro. - 

On the 18th, the Eeverend Fathers of the Holy Evangel did not 
catch up with us. For personal reasons, they had not wished to 
continue the journey on the previous day. We continued, however, 
traveling still south, southwest, until we had gone three and a half 
leagues, and there we set up our standard at a place I called San 
Prudencio. 

On the 19th, the ro'yal standard proceeded in the same direction. 
After marching four and a half leagues, camp was made on the 
other side of an arroyo which I named San Diego Alcala. Finding 
the bridge which the seamen had constructed inundated by a fresh 
rise, we used as a transport, a little raft made by the Indians which 
we found at that point. We did not have time to gather up the 
stock and put the herds under an escort, as provided by military 
usage for all of this would have delayed us much longer. The 
small amount of provisions I had would not permit of this, espe- 
cially as it was necessary to travel a long distance with poor equip- 
ment over a country infested with savages and where no supplies 
save the buffaloes that could be secured after we crossed the Trinity 
Eiver. I omit a description of the difficulties of my return trip, 
hungry and afoot, with the weather already giving us warning of 
worse to come. 

On the 21st, after remaining in camp waiting for the herd, and 
the people carrying the supplies on their shoulders to and from 
the rafts, — the one we had found, the other we had hastily built — 
our royal camp moved forward one league. We stopped at a place 
which I called Santo Tomas. 

On the 22nd, we continued our march south, a quarter south- 
west. We traveled two and one half leagues and set up our camp 
at a spot which I named San Haviano. 

On the 23d, the day was cloudy and snow was falling. Our 
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royal standard and camp moved souths southwest three and one 
half leagues. We made camp at a location I named Santa Victoria. 
None of the herd reached the point. 

On the 26th^ the herd, for which we had been waiting for two 
days, came np, as well as two men who had been sent in pursuit of a 
negro trumpeter, who had run away a second time. He had been 
severely punished for the first offense, and it was not proper to 
omit it in the second case. The men assured me that they had 
obeyed orders implicitly in the search, but that, in the nine days 
they had spent in the effort, they had not been able even to catch 
sight of him, nor had any of the Indians they met on the road 
obtained any information regarding him. Our royal standard, 
therefore, continued the return in the same direction. We ex- 
amined the rancherias of the Nazoni nation, who live in this region. 
We advanced two and a half leagues and camped at a place which I 
named San Estevan. 

On the 27th, our royal standard continued the return trip, travel- 
ing to the southwest. We traveled in this direction for three 
leagues. We camped at a spot I called San Juan Evangelista. 

On the 28th, we again took up our journey toward the rancheria 
of the Asinay Indians, who live on the north hank of the arroyo. 
Our royal standard moved in search of them, southwest, a quarter 
west for about four leagues where we found some of them. We 
camped in a very poor location because neither at this place nor 
within a radius of a league could even the poor pasturage which 
the country affords be seen, due to the flooded condition of the 
meadows. I called this place Los Inocentes. 

On the 29th, our royal standard and camp retreated toward the 
southwest, a quarter south in search of the Eeal de San Severe. 
To reach it we traveled three leagues. Here I decided to wait for 
the herds, which had not caught up since we left Real de Santa 
Victoria. Two Indians from the mission came to this place and 
informed us, that the corporal I had left in charge of detachment 
in these frontiers, had run away. I may add that they reported 
that he had abandoned his post once before but had returned. 

On the 30th, our royal standard was again en route for the 
province and nation of the Asinay and the Mission of Santissima 
Nombre de Maria, marching from the said camp toward the south- 
west, a quarter south in search of the passage at the arroyo called 
Rio de San Miguel. We forded it, though it was slightly up, 
directed our steps toward the said mission, where our royal standard 
was set up. Here most of our herd came along, also five men who 
had lost their way soon after they left Real de San Estevan, in 
trying to get ahead and travel faster than the herd. Since those 
who accompanied me were afoot, I was unable to send anyone in 
search of them. They were finally guided to our camp by an 
Indian of the Nazoni nation. 
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JANUARY, 1692 

On January 4th, 1692, after remaining at the said mission 
waiting for the herds, during which days there were heavy rains 
and ice, I continued the march from this mission until I reached 
Mission San Francisco, where I set up onr royal standard and 
camp. We had traveled a league and a half toward the southwest. 
I stayed here until the 9th, the weather being bitterly cold. Dur- 
ing the journey, the people were exhausted by the trip; and, at 
San Cipriano, they demanded the mounts which I had promised 
them. I recalled their implicit obedience, and that there were at 
this mission a number of horses that had been delivered to the 
priests under orders of the viceroy. Therefore, in order not to 
leave our supplies on the route, where there would be no possible 
chance of recovering them, I promised these horses to the people 
so as to avoid greater difficulties. On that account, they could 
not refuse to let me have the horses they were riding to use as 
pack horses for the supplies. They immediately agreed to my 
proposition and delivered them on the spot, offering to walk to the 
mission. In view of their attitude, my own promise, and the fact 
that the stock in question was of little or no use at the mission, I 
asked the commissary to furnish me with such horses as he could 
spare, so that I might be able to report to the people, that we 
would be able to continue onr journey. However, the Father 
Superior refused, declaring that the animals were not good for 
anything, and that, moreover, he could not round them up, either 
all or even a part of them. As a matter of fact, he was killing 
time. Neither did he issue orders in an attempt to assemble them 
nor did he permit me to do anything. In this state of affairs, and 
convinced that none of the mules were able to travel, much less to 
carry loads, — not being able to stand even the harness — I deter- 
mined to call a council on the 7th, to consider the advisability of 
leaving at the mission such loads and supplies as were of no use to 
us on the return trip, so as to show my good will in the welfare of 
the mission. The mules, relieved of the loads, could then be 
turned over to the troops, in case the pasturage failed and an im- 
mediate continuance of the journey was necessary. It was unani- 
mously decided by the council that all the munitions should be 
left. The Eeverend Father Superior requesting that the catapults 
be left and that the four seamen who had volunteered to remain be 
allowed to stay. Agreeable to this request and the decision of the 
council, these things were turned over to the corporal of the troops 
and were left there, as evidenced by the receipt given by Captain 
Don Gregorio Salinas Varona. The troops were satisfied with the 
proceedings. During the remaining time before my departure, I 
again asked the Eeverend Father Superior for the horses but my 
request went unheeded. Neither was the request I presented for 
thirty cows to supply my party with food until we reached the 
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buffalo country answered. On the 8th, I decided to send three of 
the most able soldiers in search of the horses. They hunted for 
them that day, found them, and returned to camp, to give me a 
report. It is to be understood that I decided upon this measure 
on the 8th, as mentioned, because it was then that I ran out of 
military supplies. This was the reason why I could not start with- 
out these animals. It was demanding too abject an obedience to 
expect us to risk such a long journey in the middle of winter, 
naked and without food. I believe time will prove that there was 
no hope, especially since experience had shown how very difficult 
the roads were even in summer, when there was a supply of food 
on hand, as was the case during the first part of our trip. These 
are the existing conditions. Would that they did not exist and 
that there was no reason to add to the confusion in this vast sea 
of trouble ! 

On this day, the 9th of January, my royal standard and camp 
started again on the return march from the said nation in the 
direction of the Bahia and Lago de San Bernardo in search of 
El Beal de Santa Margarita de Buenavista [Buenaventura]. On 
the said day, six of the missionaries of the Holy Evangel of the 
said mission joined my royal standard for the purpose of retiring 
to our kingdoms and provinces. I beg to withhold their reason 
for so doing, as well as my own, until I speak in person with your 
Excellency. They were admitted into our camp and we continued 
the march toward the southwest for one and a half leagues when 
the royal standard was set up. The members of the expedition 
made the journey to this point on the mules which I had relieved of 
the munitions as well as of most of the loads. With my own hands 
I adjusted the packs they were to carry. I named the camp Los 
Martires de Zaragosa. 

On the 10th, a very bad day with heavy fog, our royal standard 
and camp trod heavily along in the prescribed direction. We 
pushed on, our cavalry horses already tired out, and most of the 
people on foot, due to the roads which were boggy and under 
water, even the pastures in the highlands being more than two 
spans under water. The areas did not furnish the scant herbs 
usually found, and furthermore each meadow land looked like an 
ocean. To be sure, one might say that we were here faced with the 
dark waters of a vast expanse that turned each of the pastures that 
had hitherto been valleys, arroyos, and plains into a new Bed Sea, 
whose confines seemed infinite and without chance for drainage. 
We traveled on under these difficulties for three leagues, when we 
struck camp. I named it San Pablo. 

On the 12th, after the mules and the people who had fallen 
behind, caught up with us and joined our royal standard, we pro- 
ceeded further. All the people were now on foot because, on the 
previous day, they had found that all their efforts to push their 
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animals on^ was harder work than to travel on foot. The mules 
were used to lessen the loads of the other pack animals and we 
continued our march northeast until our royal standard was set 
up on a small arroyo, whose swollen and raging torrents prevented 
our crossing. We traveled three leagues along its bank to a place 
I named San Victoriano. 

The 13th, we occupied ourselves in building a raft and in getting 
the equipment over to the other side of the arroyo. We traveled 
on about a gunshot and set up our royal standard on the banks of 
La Santissima Trinidad, which greeted us with a great flood, which 
seemed unbelievable to those who had crossed it when low, as my 
people had done on three occasions. And here we were on its 
banks ! 

My royal standard remained on the river bank, engaged in 
hunting up and down stream for a better crossing. The weather was 
bitterly cold. To forget our hunger, we busied ourselves in build- 
ing a raft, which was finished on the 14th. There being no other 
way, it was decided that, since the sea forces were our best swim- 
mers, they should man the raft rather than the land forces. None 
of them would get aboard and none would dare to carry over to the 
far side a towline as a guide rope for the transport. Of the three 
men, who were brave enough to try to swim the stream, two 
reached the far side, but were benumbed by the cold and lost the 
line without knowing it. They emerged naked and half frozen, 
and preferred to remain on the far bank rather than to risk death 
by trying to cross the stream again. The third man', not wishing 
to join the others in the bitter cold, turned hack from the middle 
of the stream. The two on the far side had fire, for one of the 
men had suggested to the other to provide for it. On the 15th, it 
was still cold but another man decided to try to carry the line 
across. He reached the far hank, half dead, after taking advantage 
of the upper part of a. tree, which the waters almost covered. A 
part of it was above the water and he tied the rope to this. How- 
ever, the current was so strong that it was hard for two men to 
pull the line. Finally, when this attempt failed, I ordered four 
oars made to see if it would be possible to cross on the raft, not for 
the purpose of carrying a corporal across, hut to bring back the 
men who had crossed over so that they might not die from hunger 
and cold. This was not successful. On the 17th, the difficulty still 
remained and we were just about to use up all the meat we had 
brought with us. I, therefore, ordered four scouts to see if meat 
could not be obtained without returning to the Asinay nation, for 
our need was urgent. The next day was very stormy. On the 
19th, Don Gregorio Salinas Varona reported to me that the royal 
alferez, Don Alexandro Bruno, had told him that it was quite 
impossible to cross the river, that it was rising every day. This 
we knew by experience. He added that the said alferez had learned 
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from the people who had reached the other side, that they had seen 
a. hollow log that might be of use. He said that the carpenters 
ought to go and look at it and make a canoe. This they said 
would be a three days’ job. The carpenters at once set to work 
to cut out the canoe. On the 22nd, the people whom I had sent 
back, came in with cows. We waited until the 23rd for the launch- 
ing of the canoe. I immediately ordered the transportation of the 
camp to the other side. This went on with all possible haste until 
eight o’clock at night. We did more than seemed humanly pos- 
sible during this time. On the following day the crossing was 
completed after nightfall. We set up our royal standard and 
waited for day so that we might continue our journey. I should 
mention also how hard we worked in the canoe. The royal 
alferezes and pilots, Don Pedro Fernandes Cenrra and Don Alex- 
andro Bruno took turns, each trying, by sheer force of will, to row 
across with animals tied by their heads to the said canoe. Thus a 
considerable loss in number was avoided. Because of the heavy 
rain, it was not possible to continue the march and we remained 
at this point. 

On the 26th, the royal standard and camp advanced, the march 
toward the southwest following the route and direction of the 
previous journey. We crossed a half league of water where there 
were boggy spots. We could have gone five leagues in the time 
taken to cover this distance. We reached a ravine that had never 
been noticed before. It had not even had enough water for little 
sparrows. On this occasion the passage delayed us. We hastily 
built a raft, for it was difficult to cross even in the carts, and the 
weather dicl not permit any setbacks whatever. Necessity forced 
ns to labor on. I named the place El Desconocido. 

We remained on the above mentioned small arroyo or ravine 
until the 28th, transporting the rest of the people and the Eeverend 
Fathers of the Holy Evangel. The people whom I had sent for- 
ward to explore the route to see if it was not impassable, returned 
about two o’clock in the afternoon. They reported that the level 
space of ground, where the camp, I had named San Fructos had 
been, as well as the territory surrounding it, were all inundated 
and looked like an immense sea, that they had not dared to go 
farther because they did not know what to expect, and that they 
had attempted to find out its confines to the westward in the 
direction of certain hills they could see. They declared that they 
were disappointed, however, and had to return to report to me. 
After this account, I immediately left the banks of the said arroyo, 
because it was so high then, after twenty-four hours of observation, 
that we realized if we stayed, the torrent would cover the tops of 
the trees, thus flooding more than twenty varas of country. On 
this day, after being forced to move our camp, we marched through 
water. After trudging three leagues, we set up our royal standard 
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on a small lake full of snags. I expected to come out of this 
clay’s experience scarred like the Indians themselves, and even 
worse ; for a stick hit me in the ear and tore it until the blood ran.. 
The wound was so bad that I did not know whether I still 
possessed this member on my head. I named the place San Julian^ 

FEBEUARY 

On February 1st, after staying at the camp hunting for suitable 
pasturage so that we might start on the trip, I marched toward 
the hills mentioned above in hope that though it was a long journey, 
according to the information we had, we would at least be able to- 
travel along that route above water. The days were cloudy, and 
there was ice, snow, and wind, the last resembling a tempest in its- 
fury. In view of this, the people began searching for the shortest 
and quickest route to our main road. After considering the report 
made by each of the explorers, I selected the Tlascaltecan Indian 
Pablo as guide. He tried various routes in his attempts to avoid 
the difficulty of marshes, but, after all, even the hills were boggy. 
Traveling in various directions we covered a distance of three 
leagues before we reached the road. Here we pitched out camp^ 
Neither the cattle nor any of the animals were able to reRch it. I 
will not describe the character of the country, for no rational per- 
son has ever seen a worse one. Even some of the unloaded animala 
mired down so deep that, to end my description, I will say that it 
took six men to pull some of them out. Delayed in this work some- 
of the men themselves would have been left behind, stuck in the 
mud like the mules, had we not come to their assistance. The 
name of this spot is San Celio. 

On the 3rd the herd arrived — and I may add that we were 
without any supply of meat while in San Celio, because neither 
the stock nor the mules had been able to catch up. They ap- 
proached about midday and our royal standard continued the 
march, traveling in the opposite direction from the former journey. 
We traveled half a league and came to a ravine which I called 
El No Pensado. This gave us the same trouble as the one I named 
El Desconocido. In our first journey it was of the same character 
as the one just described. Four of the seamen went ahead of us 
from this place in search of another ravine which was larger in 
order that if it were up like this one, they might make arrange- 
ments to avoid a day’s delay. 

On the 4th, we traversed a low section extending beyond the 
camp, and I omit mentioning the difficulties encountered in making' 
the animals cross it. We finally reached an array o which I named 
Carrizal. Here we found a bridge built. The mules went over it 
with the supplies. Two fell off and damaged the packs they were 
carrying. We proceeded beyond this point for about a league and 
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a half and camp was made at a rather favorable location with 
sufficient water and pasturage. This I named San Andres Corzino. 

On the 5th, we advanced along our previous route and in the 
same direction to the southwest. Our party traveled five leagues 
to the spot named San Melancio on the banks of an arroyo called 
El Detenido. The water could be seen from the hill where the 
camp was located. The stream was out of its banks and extended 
for more than three quarters of a league. This prevented the 
passage on this day, for upon examination we found the flood to 
be as mentioned above. It proved to be one of the boggiest places 
on the whole trip. 

On the 7th, my lieutenant, Don Francisco Martinez, captain of 
the cuirassiers, after viewing the arroyo from the camp, went in 
person to examine it, accompanied by six seamen. He built a raft 
to carry over the equipment ; and on the day named, after arriving 
at the said arroyo and traveling a distance of more than a half 
league in water three spans deep, I tried to cross on the raft hut 
capsized. I struggled against the current for quite awhile. The 
cook and men servants followed my example. We all came out 
wringing wet and shed enough water to fill a good sized keg. About 
fifteen men went aboard the raft and had the same experience. 
Then came the trunks and papers, which underwent a similar fate. 
The royal standard crossed from San Pausto all the way in water, 
the whole country being inundated up to this point. We were 
forced to go up on the highest hill, and even then we were not 
certain of our safety. Heedless to say we were all obliged to sleep 
in our wet clothes, there being no alternative. We did not even 
have a fire, for the weather did not permit, the constant rain 
putting the fire out. 

On the 11th, the day dawned with a rain and wind storm. Our 
royal standard, nevertheless, resumed the journey toward the Colo- 
rado or Espiritu Santo Eiver, as it is likewise called ; while I went 
forward to reconnoiter. It was so high that none of the experi- 
enced soldiers who accompanied me could tell what to do, for it 
was so much like a sea. Finally, after firing three shots, I was 
answered from the other side — a discovery that comforted me as 
well as all the people and made us forget, to a certain extent, all the 
work and toil endured in our march to this place, giving us courage 
for the still greater task of returning to the spot, where the rest 
of the people had set up camp at a location called San Martin. We 
returned by the route the animals had worn. One could not leave 
the path because the timber would not permit it. The new camp 
was at Eeal de Consuelo — a matter of thought for all. 

On the 13th, the aide, Juan G-arcia de Quintanilla, came to this 
camp with papers and letter from his Excellency. These new 
orders and sovereign commands were to be implicitly obeyed. In 
view of this I called into council the two captains, Don Gregorio de 
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Salinas and Don Francisco Martinez, the two alferezes, Don Alex- 
andro Bruno and Don Pedro Fernandez Cenrra, who voted nnani- 
monsly. The record appears in the report signed by the council. 
I may add that on this day Captain Francisco Benavides gave me 
an account of the supply of horses which His Excellency, in his 
great wisdom, had sent under his charge ; he also gave me an account 
of the epidemic that had raged as a result of the cold winter. The 
total number of those left amounted to one hundred and thirty. 
He did not know how many had died during the month he had 
waited on the banks of this river; but he stated that the remainder 
of those with which he started from the Kingdom [of Leon] were 
not of much account. On the 14th, I sent the drivers ahead to 
mark the route as best they could, and to open a way wherever it 
might seem best to them for us to cross. On the next day the aide, 
mentioned above, brought thirty mules under his charge and some 
horses, as I had instructed him to do. I started out with such as 
could carry loads. I still recall with vexation the trouble experi- 
enced in making our way through the woods, leaving the packs 
stuck up on poles. The amount carried by each mule did not 
exceed four arrohas (one hundred pounds). The epidemic that 
has afflicted us along the way continued, and became more serious 
at this place, where we stayed for such a long time, where we were 
afoot amid frequent rains that gave our poor people many a soaking. 
It was a rare thing for them to save even the ragged clothing that 
protected them so scantily. The intervening days until the 22nd 
were spent by some in hunting a supply of meat, by others in bring- 
ing up the provisions for our journey as well as my trunks, all of 
which were sent on ahead. I was without all conveniences, for I 
did not even have paper or a change of clothing for more than three 
days while the rain lasted. I was waiting for the train of mules 
I was to take with me. They were supposed to have started at the 
same time as the ones belonging to the aide, but the latter had had 
the advantage of fairly good pasturage afforded by the place. Mine 
could not travel with even the moderate load of four arrohas. 

On this day, the 22nd, with clouds and some rain, the royal 
standard continued the march in a south, southwesterly direction. 
We traveled thus six leagues until I made camp at a place which I 
named Cathedral de San Pedro. This day such beasts as were 
available were used. 

On the 23rd, we pursued our way toward the south, southwest. 
Our camp went forward seven leagues in this direction until we set 
up camp at a good place with pasturage and water. This I named 
Santa Maria. The whole country was filled with buffaloes. On 
the 24th our royal standard directed its course in quest of the banks 
of the San Marcos Fiver or the San Pedro y San Pablo as I called 
it in the first part of my journey. Continuing the march to the 
south, southwest, we traveled five leagues and reached the banks of 
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the said river. Here, at the spot I named San Francisco del Valle, 
on this trip, I caught up with the rest of the people under the 
command of Don Juan Garcia and those under the orders of Cap- 
tain Francisco Benavides, all of whom were together. I had them 
sound the river immediately, as we saw that it was rising so fast 
that it would prevent our crossing. 

On the 26th, after sounding the river on the previous day, and 
not having found a good ford, I ordered a float built to carry over 
the provisions and other supplies. This took all day. On sounding 
it again today we found it possible to cross, though with difficulty. 
After passing to the other side, we carried the royal standard to a 
place which on this second trip, I named El Eosario. 

We remained here the 27th, waiting for the people whom I sent 
in search of meat, and for the Cantuna Indian, who was to deliver 
to me certain horses of mine that I had left in his care on my second 
trip to the Asinay Province and nation. He brought them in, but 
in very poor condition. On this day we continued our march to 
the southwest, a quarter west. We traveled six leagues to the place 
called Las Cruces, which in this return trip, I called La Cruz de 
San Eoman. 

On the 29th, we went toward the southwest, a quarter south, until 
our royal standard was set up at a distance of six leagues. At this 
time, I named it San Miguel. On this day. Captain Francisco de 
Benavides received news that one of his soldiers and five seamen 
had drowned in Bahia de San Bernardo. 

MAKCH 

On March 1st, our royal standard and camp again set out on 
the return march, from the above mentioned place. We traveled 
in various directions, unable to follow any straight road. We had 
to do this to avoid the heavy woods lying along the direct route. 
In these variations we roamed over sections which we had not 
traversed either in the first part of our journey or in our counter- 
march to the Asinay nation. It was a rich land with few or no 
water holes in the summer season and a great number of buffaloes. 
There were more than three thousand in the distance we covered to 
the point where we set up our royal standard. This place I called 
El Angel de la Guardia. 

On the 2nd, I received information that three men were missing 
from those under my charge. I sent a party to search for them 
and our royal standard continued its journey in a south, south- 
westerly direction going six leagues. Here we made camp, joining 
the party and horses under the command of the said captain 
[Benavides]. I called the place Las Boeas de San Pablo. At 
midnight, two of those who were missing out of my camp came in, 
and a little later followed those whom I had sent in search of them. 
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They told me they had no news of the other man save that certain 
Indians told them that they had fonnd a man hurt, but that they 
did not know where he had gone. 

On the 4th, after remaining in the said camp waiting for the 
man who was missing, and having again sent a party in search of 
him, the captain, Francisco Benavides, held a general review. Of 
the one hundred and twenty horses provided at the expense of His 
Majesty, not a single one was fonnd to he of any account at all. 
Our royal standard continued the return march along the route 
and road to the south. The people composing my camp covered 
a distance of a league and a half on horseback. In this short 
distance each of the horses had to be changed once at least, fresh 
ones being secured from the extra drove. Seeing the impossibility 
of continuing thus, onr royal standard was set up. I called the 
place San Casimiro. 

On the 6th, with a cold wind from the north and some rain, onr 
royal standard and camp resumed the journey in spite of the 
weather in search of Real de Santa Margarita de Buenavista 
[Buenaventura] and of the vessels and the reserve party intending 
to return in the said vessels. I also intended to turn over to his 
Excellency, the fifty men whom he, in his great generosity, had 
been good enough to add to my troops to help carry out the orders 
given me. We traveled toward the south, a quarter southwest, from 
the said place over a very rough country with bad roads. We con- 
tinued thus for three leagues until our company joined the party 
from the vessels under the command of Juan Enriquez Varroto, 
captain of artillery, whom we found waiting for us at the said place. 
He reported that they had kept a constant look out for us at this 
location for more than two months, and that a vessel had been 
stationed there also. At the time we arrived we found two fellucas 
and a launch. One can imagine what a comfort the meeting was 
to the people of my camp as well as to the others mentioned. It 
seemed that they had kept going forward urged by the very hard- 
ships endured — and these are the only reward these humble vassals 
of the king have received for their long journey, during which they 
were unable to accomplish a single one of the many orders entrusted 
to them by his Excellency. This was not due to the lack of courage 
or of noble souls who were willing to obey the orders of his 
Excellency implicitly ; but it seems that it must have been so ordered 
by Divine Providence. Finally, it must be said, that the descrip- 
tions here given of various occurrences cannot be anything save 
inadequate sketches which my humble faculties have been able to 
produce. I have recorded them in plain fashion in fulfillment of 
the orders of his Excellency. I remained at this place from the 
day above mentioned until the 32d, engaged in preparing a report 
and in writing other documents which I will lay at your Excellency’s 
feet as evidence of the truthfulness of my account. I occupied the 
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time also in holding a council to determine what to do with the 
horses which were unanimously voted by all present to be worth- 
less. On the said day, Captain Prancisco Martinez, my lieutenant, 
took charge of the camp and I embarked on the frigate. I re- 
mained on board, the vessel which lay at the mouth of the bay, at 
a point called San Francisco, until the 24th, awaiting for a favor- 
able chance to sail along the coast to the east to make explorations 
in obedience to the orders of his Excellency. 

Dated at Lago de San Bernardo de San Francisco, May 24, 1692. 

Ill 

Diaey Kept by the Missionaeies^® 

BEGUN ON MAY 16 AND FINISHED AUGUST 2, 1691 

On May 16, 1691, I [Dainiam Mansanet]^^ set out from the 
mission San Salvador del Valle de Santiago, in the jurisdiction of 
Coahuila, with the following missionaries and ministers: Fray 

Francisco Hidalgo, Fray Kicolas Eevo [Eecio], Fray Miguel Estela 
[Estelles], Fray Pedro Fortuni, Fray Pedro Oarcia, Fray Ildefonzo 
Monge, Fray Joseph Saldana, Fray Antonio Miranda, and Fray 
Juan de Garicochea [Garaiicochea], three brothers and a boy whom 
I brought from Queretaro, all chosen for the undertaking and the 
spiritual conquest of the souls of the barbarous Texas Indians and 
the other nations allied with them, and all holding patents from 
our most Eeverend Father, the Commissary-General of Kew Spain, 
Fray Juan de Capistrano, and under orders of his Excellency, 
Conde de Galvez, Viceroy and Captain-General of this Kew Spain. 

On this day, after having celebrated mass, I turned over the 
mission of San Salvador to the Licentiate Presbyter, Juan Bautista 
de Zepeda, who by order of the most illustrious Bishop of 
Guadalaxara, was awaiting our departure for the purpose of resid- 

u>The variations here indicated are the result of a comparative study 
of the different texts with the original documents contained in Provincias 
Internas, Volume 182. This investigation was carried on by Dr. Herbert 
E. Bolton. The variations are placed in square brackets. 

iiFather Manzanet was a member of the Franciscan College at Queretaro. 
He had begun his services on the Coahuila frontier as early as 1687; and 
having become interested in the Indians across the Rio Grande through the 
story of the miraculous conversions by Mother Agreda, had eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity of going with Alonso de Leon to Matagorda Bay and 
to East Texas. He had supervised the founding of the first Texas mission 
and had been instrumental in inducing the viceroy to inaugurate a com- 
prehensive program on the northeastern frontier. He continued his efforts 
for the Christianization of the Indians of this section until 1693, when the 
work was temporarily abandoned through the orders of the viceroy. Con- 
trary to the expectations of Father Manzanet, the Texas Indians had 
proved unmanageable, even threatening to kill the missionaries, if they 
did not leave the country. His writings constitute our most important 
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ing in the said mission as curate, and of serving the said Indians 
who remained there, as is shown by the declaration which the said 
licentiate gave me. 

After leaving the said mission San Salvador, we traveled toward 
the northeast over a level country containing small wooded sections 
of mesquites which were not very large, always within view of the 
river upon which the mission is located. This day we traveled five 
leagues and halted on the banks of the river, where there is a high 
hill without trees, a spot which the Spaniards call Eeal de Choco- 
late. I gave it the name of San Huhaldo, because it was his day. 

Thursday, 17. We left Hubaldo and traveled toward the north- 
east, across a level country without timber. At a distance of three 
leagues there were some lakes of brackish water, which in rainy 
weather flow toward the east. In these lakes there are a great 
many fish, hagres, and great numbers of perch. We crossed these 
lakes and then came to a mesquite wood and immediately saw at a 
distance some high bare hills, which extend from west to east, along 
the bank of the Sabinas Eiver. We traveled to the point where 
these hills are low. We arrived at the crossing of the said river 
and halted. We advanced this day five leagues. I named this spot 
and the river San Pascual Bailon because it was his day. In the 
language of the Indians it is called Guansan, which means Little 
Eiver. 

Friday, 18. We did not travel on this day because we spent the 
time transferring the stock and the mares. The ford is rocky and 
is passable for mules even when loaded, but it is difficult. This 
crossing is, however, the best on the river. There are many 
cedars, cottonwoods, and ashes at this point. The stock was able 
to wade over very well, thanks to God. 

Saturday, 19. We set out from San Pascual Bailon and Sabinas 
Eiver. We traveled toward the north over level country with small 
clumps of mesquites and nopal. A league and a half away there 
is a large salt lake, which, when the water dries up, furnishes very 
fine salt in places. We passed close to and above it. We continued 
to move in the same direction over very level country. At the foot 
of a range of hills, there is a very large lake of water, but in times 
of drouth, the water usually fails. We went six leagues on this 
day. We bestowed upon this place the name of San Felix, because 
we were there on his day. In the language of the Indians it is 
called Chacalep while the Spaniards call it Charco del Pescado. 

Sunday, 30. We did not travel because we were expecting the 

sources for the beginnings of missionary work in Texas and it is unfor- 
tunate that it is impossible from the records to trace his history after he 
retired from the Texas frontier, a disappointed man. Some of his most 
striking characteristics can he gathered from his letter to Don Carlos de 
Siguenza y Gongora and from the diaries of the entradas of Don Alonso 
de Leon, already cited. 
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governor^ Don Domingo Teran, who was coming clown from 
Coahuila with the soldiers. 

Monday, 21. The military governor, Don Domingo Teran, ar- 
rived at the j^lace with the soldiers. Upon reaching the Sahinas 
Eiver, Captain Don Francisco Martinez had sent two soldiers down 
the river to meet the governor and guide him to the spot where we 
were waiting for him. The reason for our waiting in this place 
was that we had started with our stock and mares from Uuevo 
Leon and hence the trip to Coahuila would have needlessly made 
us go more than forty leagues over had roads. The stock would 
have found this impossible and would have been eventually lost. 
The night after we joined forces there was a great blowing of 
trumpets and beating of drums. Declaring that the horses would 
he frightened and run away, the Governor, Don Domingo Teran, 
had ordered the men not to play. That night there was a stampede 
of the horses and the next morning one hundred and fifty were 
gone. In catching them, those that were left were almost killed, 
for the soldiers rode them very hard to round up the horses that 
had heen frightened and had run away. 

Tuesday, 22. We did not travel because the governor, Don 
Domingo Teran, declared that he had to write and send letters to 
His Excellency. 

Saturday, 26. We set out from San Felix and went northeast 
over a level country. After traveling three leagues, we came upon 
a deposit of saltpeter which extends toward the south. Uext there 
are ranges of low hills. This day, we made five leagues and halted 
at some lakes to which we gave the name of San Felipe Neri, 
because it was his day. In other expeditions they were called 
Agua Verde. In the Indian tongue they are called Asanquan, 
which means heart. 

Sunday, 27. We left San Felipe Ueri and proceeded northeast, 
following certain hills and halted on an arroyo of brackish water. 
This day we traveled five leagues. During the day the Indians of 
the Mescaleros, Yoricas, Chome, Parchacas, Alachome [Machome], 
and Pamais [Paman], tribes accompanied us. All these tribes live 
between the Bio del Norte and the Sabinas. They are not located 
in any definite place but always roam about hunting buffaloes and 
searching for whatever the country affords. They do not plant 
crops nor do they like anything that resembles work. This place 
was named San Juanico. The Indians call it Guagual. 

Monday, 28. We left San Juanico and traversed northeast over 
a level country, though somewhat broken, but still good for travel. 
After we had gone about three leagues, we saw the river, from the 
high hills, not the water hut the hanks along its borders. We 
directed our way north through mesquite woods over level country. 
About a league before the river is reached there is an arroyo which 
flows into the river. At the crossing of the river there are some 
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tall reeds. This day we went five leagues and halted on the banks 
of the Eio del ISTorte, which some call Eio Grande and others Eio 
Turvio because the waters are always muddy. We called this place 
San Fernando because we were there and celebrated Mass on his 
day. In the Indian language it is called Pulapaexain [Pulapexam], 
which means the place where chickens are raised. The Indians 
also call it Ganapetuan [Guanapetnan], that is to say, Eio Grande. 

Tuesday, 29. The soldiers set out to look for the horses which 
during the previous night had stampeded. There were forty horses 
missing. 

Wednesday, 30. A squad of soldiers continued searching for 
the horses which were still missing. They did not find them and 
the said forty horses were an absolute loss. Another squad went 
out to kill buffaloes, of which there was an abundance. 

Thursday, 31. We crossed the large stock in safety, thanks to 
God. 

[JUNE 

Friday, June 1. All the soldiers and the herders began to look 
after the sheep and goats all of which had to be transferred on 
horseback, because the ford of the river is about a musket shot 
across, and the current is strong. The small stock could not be 
moved on foot and there was no wood for building rafts. During 
the day most of the stock was carried over. That night about 
eleven o’clock a terrible hurricane came up, one so constant in 
violence that the big mesquites that are found at this spot were 
pulled up by the roots and the tents were blown down and carried 
away as if they were straw. It lasted about three hours. It rained 
during the whole time and the water seemed to fall in bucketsfull. 
We weathered this storm with no protection save that of repeating 
frequently the litany of the Most Holy Virgin and the prayers to 
the saints who had been selected as patrons of our voyage and our 
success. Each morning before leaving the camp, all the priests, on 
bended knees, said the aforesaid prayers and the litany to the Most 
Holy Virgin, the Most Holy Cross, Saint Michael, Saint Joseph, 
Our Father Saint Francis, Saint Anthony of Padua, Saint Eose 
of Viterbo, and to the souls in Purgatory. 

Saturday, 2. We started taking the small stock across at about 
noon and finished this task successfully by five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The river by that time was rising so high that it would 
have been impossible any longer to get to the other side. 

Sunday, 3. Espiritu Santo Day, after mass, we left San 
Eernando and Eio del Horte because the place was lacking in 
pasturage for the cattle and horses. We continued toward the 
north, over broken country, with arroyos, hills and mesquite woods. 
It was like this for about three leagues. After that the country 
is good and level. We stopped at some water holes that are in a 
woods of tall trees called hackberries. In past expeditions it had 
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been called Charco de los Cuervos. I named it San Bernardo. In 
the language of the Indians it is called Guampachet [Guanpache], 
which means Muddy Water. During all the previous days, we had 
seen many buffaloes. To-day there were more. 

Monday, 4. After mass, we left San Bernardo and proceeded 
northeast over a level country with but little timber. After we 
had gone about a league we saw the woods along an arroyo which 
runs from the northeast toward the south. This art'oyo has no 
water further south. We continued on our direction, turning from 
the northeast to a quarter east through certain ranges of hills cov- ! 

ered with mesquites. We reached the hanks of the arroyo which 
has considerable water. At the distance of a gunshot there were 
four tall oaks close together with heavy foliage. Here we camped. 

In previous journeys this place was called Arroyo del Pullon be- 
cause a soldier caught a vagre de pullon as they call them. I 
named it San Matias. In the language of the Indians it is called 
Samenpajo. 

Tuesday, 5. After mass we left San Matias. We advanced to- 
ward the northeast, over level country where, in places, there were 
open mesquite woods. We made four leagues and reached an 
arroyo containing considerable water. During drouths this usually 
fails. In the other expedition this arroyo was called Arroyo de 
Caramanchel. I named it San Lucas. In the language of the 
Indians it is called Guanapacti, which means Arroyo de Dos Aguas. 

At this spot, and the one just passed, there came out many Indians 
of the Querns, Pachules, Ocanas, Chaguan, Pastaluc, and Paac 
nations. The rancheria was on the banks of the said arroyo, about 
three leagues from the spot named. This day we went four leagues. 

Wednesday, 6. We set out from San Lucas and traveled toward 
the northeast, over level country, without trees. After having gone 
about two leagues there was a dry arroyo running to the south. 

It was heavily wooded. In rainy weather it has water in holes. 

Before reaching it there is a mesquite woods. Across this arroyo 

the country is level without woods until El Monte Grande is 

reached, which is on this side of the river. It is a dense thicket 

of large mesquite trees. After reaching this woods one turns to 

the east until one can see a high hill covered with trees, that lies 

to the northeast. After crossing this, one emerges from the woods, , 

and enters a country (which lies in the river bed itself) where there 

are no trees. Here we set up our camp for there was no other 

place. This was once called the Nueces Eiver on account of the 

many pecans there. I named it San Norberto because it was his 

day. The Indians call it Chotilapacquen. This day we traveled 

about six leagues and stopped on the banks of the river. There 

were great quantities of buffaloes. In the river were many fish, 

vagre and perch. 

Thursday, 7. We left San Norberto, or the Nueces, by its other 
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name. We crossed the river and immediately entered a valley 
filled with very large pecan trees. We turned towards the north, 
a quarter northeast. As one comes out of the said valley there are 
many large mesquites and oaks. Then one turns northeast, a quar- 
ter east. A high hill covered with trees can be seen in the distance 
toward the northeast. We pushed east, a quarter southeast, until 
we reached a little hill which can be seen to the south. From a 
distance it looks white because it has no woods. As we approached 
it, we left it to the southward and tended toward the east over a 
chain of low hills covered with many mesquites. After traveling 
about a league, we turned northeast, a quarter east, until we 
reached a dry arroyo where there was no water hut which was 
heavily timbered. The river is about a league distant and there 
is a very large pecan tree at the crossing. This day we went six 
leagues and halted after we had forded the Eio Frio. I named it 
San Feliciano because I left it on his day. In the language of the 
Indians it is called G-uarapacavas [Guanapacaus] which means 
Cold Water. 

Friday, 8. We did not advance, because the previous day the 
stock was unable to reach the place [where we camped] because 
of the dense woods. During these days we had abundant buffalo 
and fish, of the latter there are a great number in the river, of the 
kind they call vagre de pullon. 

Saturday, 9. We left San Feliciano and Eio Frio and traveled 
toward the northeast, a quarter east, about two leagues and a half 
over a range of hills covered with mesquite woods, though not very 
large ones. We at once entered a level untimhered region. To- 
wards the northeast some tall trees could be seen. These were 
oaks. Toward the east could be distinguished a small, pointed hill 
and somewhat further on in the same direction, and towards the 
same large oaks, lay the Hondo Eiver. This day we made five 
leagues and halted upon the bank of the said river. I gave it the 
name of San Bartolome. In the language of the Indians it is 
called Guanapajac [Guanapajao]. This day we traveled five 
leagues. 

Sunday, 10. Feast of the Most Holy Trinity. We did not 
march, because on the preceding night there was a stampede among 
the horses, and they carried away with them cows, mares and goats. 
On the next day, thanks to God, all were found. To this spot 
came the Indians of the following nations: Sanpanal, Patchal, 

Papanaca, Parchiquis, Pacuachiam, Aguapalam, Samampae, Vanca, 
Payavan [Payauan], and Patavo [Patauo]. I distributed tobacco, 
rosaries, knives, and beads to all of them. Afterwards, in the 
evening, others came, the Pitanay [Piutaay], Apaysi [Apayu], and 
Patsau. 

Monday, 11. We set out from San Bartolome and Eio Hondo. 
On this day and from this place, we started for the Texas [Techas], 
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a route pursuing a direction different from the one followed by the 
two previous expeditions. After crossing the river we proceeded 
toward the norths a quarter northeast^, over level country, without 
trees. We reached a mesquite woods and observed some cedars. 
We traveled towards them and found them to he on the banks of 
an arroyo with a running stream, where there are great quantities 
of fish. To cross it one turns eastward. After passing through it 
we went north over a level country with heavy mesquite ancl oak 
woods. To the east were some low hills. After we had gone about 
a league we saw a high, black, round hill, which has some tall oaks 
on the north side. We skirted it leaving it to the north of our 
route. After passing this hill, about a league beyond, we climbed 
other ranges of low hills covered with mesquites and oaks. To the 
northeast could be seen a level, untimbered country except for some 
very large oaks that were located at a considerable distance from 
each other. After entering this level stretch, we traveled toward 
the northeast and reached another mesquite woods. We entered it 
through a glen and could then see the woods along a large arroyo. 
They were cottonwoods, tall oaks and mulberries among which 
vines were thickly scattered. In this arroyo were many fish, and 
on this day, there were a great number of buffaloes. We halted 
on the banks of the arroyo. We had advanced six leagues this day. 
To this place we gave the name of San Bernahe because it was his 
day. In the Indian language it is called Potopatana which means 
a well. 

Tuesday, 12. We left Arroyo de San Bernahe and proceeded 
northeast through a mesquite and oak woods. The country was 
easy for travel. At a distance of about a quarter of a league we 
emerged from the woods at the foot of a high hill. We immediately 
entered a level region without trees, the whole forming a beautiful 
prairie, where there were great numbers of buffaloes and deer. 
Prom this prairie could be seen a tall round hill in a northeasterly 
direction. We turned east and in line with the said hill we could 
see another one farther east. We passed this which is covered with 
tall mesquite woods. Half a. league beyond is the arroyo. It is 
crossed below its junction with a dry one. We went this day five 
leagues, and camped on the far side. We gave it the name of San 
Basilio. In the Indian language it is called Panapay. 

Wednesday, 13. We left San Basilio after having said mass. 
We continued northeast, a quarter east, until we passed through 
some low hills covered with oaks and mesquites. The country is 
very beautiful. We entered a stretch which was easy for travel 
and advanced on our easterly course. Before reaching the river 
there are other small hills with large oaks. The river is bordered 
with many trees, cottonwoods, oaks, cedars, mulberries, and many 
vines. There are a great many fish and upon the highlands a great 
number of wild chickens. 
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On this day, there were so many buffaloes that the horses 
stampeded and forty head ran away. These were collected with 
the rest of the horses by hard work on the part of the soldiers. We 
found at this place the rancheria of the Indians of the Payaya 
nation. This is a very large nation and the country where they live 
is very fine. I called this place San Antonio de Padua, because it 
was his day. In the language of the Indians it is called Yanaguana. 
We traveled five leagues. 

Thursday, 14 and Corpus Christ! Day. We did not continue 
our journey because of the presence of the said Indians. I ordered 
a large cross set up, and in front of it built an arbor of cottonwood 
trees, where the altar was placed. All the priests said mass. High 
mass was attended by Governor Don Domingo Teran de los Eios, 
Captain Don Francisco Martinez, and the rest of the soldiers, all 
of whom fired a great many salutes. When the host was elevated, 
a salute was fired by all the guns. The Indians were present dur- 
ing these ceremonies. After Mass the Indians were given to under- 
stand through the captain of the Pacpul nation, that the Mass and 
the salutes fired by the Spaniards were all for the honor, worship, 
and adoration we owed to God, our Lord, in acknowledgment of 
the benefits and great blessings that His Divine Majesty bestows 
upon us; that it was to Him that we had just offered sacrifice 
[of His Body and Blood] in the form of the bread and wine which 
had just been elevated in the Mass. 

Then I distributed among them rosaries, pocket knives, cutlery, 
heads, and tobacco. I gave a horse to the captain. In the midst 
of their rancheria, i. e., their pttehlo, they had a tall wooden cross. 
They said that they knew the Christians put up crosses in their 
houses and settlements and had great reverence for them, because 
it was a thing that was very pleasing to Him Who was God and 
Lord of all. On the day we left, the said Payaya captain, as an 
expression of thanks and appreciation, declared that he wished to 
go with us and guide us as far as the ranclierias of the Chomanes. 
He also ordered four Indians of his tribe to help the Spaniards 
round up the stock and do whatever else might be needed. 

Wednesday, 15. We left San Antonio de Padua and traveled 
east, a quarter northeast, over level lands without woods. Along 
the road were many ranges of low hills covered with oaks. We 
continued the whole day in the same direction. After going five 
leagues, we halted upon an intermittent arroyo. There were a 
great many buffaloes, and in the lagoons there were alligators and 
fish in abundance. I named this spot Santa Crecencia because it 
was her day. In the Indian language it is called Ymatiniguia- 
pacomicen [Smatiniguiapacomisem] which means river where there 
are colors for painting shields. 

Saturday, 16. We left Santa Crecencia and traveled northeast, 
a quarter east, over level country without trees. To the north 
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there are some low ranges of hills with but little timber. A still 
higher hill could be seen in the distance. This had tall timber on 
it. As we progressed on our journey it was left to the north. 
Near this hill there is a heavy mesquite woods which rapidly 
descends to a dry arroyo. There are very large mulberry trees, 
pecans, vines, oaks, and hackberries. By ascending this hill from 
the northeast, a quarter east, and taking the same direction as 
before, some big hills, running from the north toward the east may 
be seen. After ascending again we arrived at a low stretch of 
mesquite next to an arroyo with water, which is hot and salty, and 
in it also there is a rock with an opening from which fine cold 
water runs. We went four leagues. I named the spot San Felix 
because it was his day and because it had. been a good day for 
buffaloes, prairie chickens, fish and good water. In the language 
of the Indians it is called Papulcasa. 

Sunday, 17. We departed after mass at San Felix and pro- 
ceeded northeast, a quarter east, over a level country without 
timber. There could be seen in the distance toward the north some 
tall hills untimbered. These run from northeast toward the east. 
There is a mesquite woods at these hills. The country is good for 
travel and has no rocks. When the last hills are reached there 
is an oak woods. From this point can be seen the woods on the 
banks of an arroyo, whose banks are red. First there is a dry one 
running east, a mesquite woods, and at a short distance there is 
another arroyo with water. These two unite lower down. There 
are many mulberries, oaks, and cottonwoods. There are many 
buffaloes and fish. We made four leagues. I named the place 
San Marcelino because we were there on his day. In the language 
of the Indians it is called Xoloton [Xaloton], which means black 
nuts. I noticed that from the mission founded in Valle de 
Santiago, under the name of San Salvador, which I turned over 
to the ordinary of Guadalaxara, up to this place there is only one 
language spoken. 

From this place to the Tejas country different languages are 
spoken. One encounters the following nations in the order named : 
Catqueza, Cantona, Emet, Cavas, Sana, Tojo, Toaa, and others. 
Here is the border region of various Indian nations. They speak 
several tongues (but they miderstand each other) because they 
are all friends and have no wars. The aforementioned place, called 
Xalaton is called Bataconiquiyoque by the other nations in the 
country of the Texas. These tribes are all located on the road to 
the Tejas [Techas]. 

Monday, 18. We left the place called San Marcelino [Mar- 
celliano] going through a mesquite woods and traveling north, a 
quarter northeast, until we reached some high hills where the timber 
ceased. At this place we came upon an Indian who on horseback 
was coming to meet us. He told us how the captains of the 
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Choma, Cibola, Cantona, Chalome [Choloma], Catqneza, and 
Chaynaya were coming out to receive us in peace. We marched 
on with the said Indian and after we had traveled about a half 
league we met the said captains with other Indians who were 
accompanying them, all on horseback. When they met us they all 
alighted from their horses and with great courtesy saluted us. 
They brought two letters they had received from the missionaries 
who had remained among the Tejas Indians [Techas] the }^ear 
before. The missionaries had sent these to us hy an Indian who 
had come from the Tejas [Techas]. I opened the said letters and 
found that the missionaries had written me to say that the Tejas 
Indians had been visited by a great deal of sickness and that many 
of the Indians had died; and that God had been jDleased to take 
unto Himself the soul of the Eeverend Father Fray Miguel 
Fontcubierta on the fifth day of February of the present year. 
Requiescat in face. I had left this priest as president and prelate 
of the missionaries when I departed from the missions. He died 
from a fever which lasted eight days. He spent the entire time 
in deeds of kindness and in praying God, our Lord, for grace for 
himself and for those poor unfortunate Indians who were still 
unredeemed. The said captains then told us that their ranclieria 
was on the river at one of the springs which form the Guadalupe. 
We all traveled on together under the guidance of the said captains. 
We marched toward the northeast over a level country without 
woods where there were low ranges of hills. The rancheria was in 
a woods. We went five leagues on this day, and I named the place 
San Gervacio, because we set out on his day. In the language of 
the Indians it is called Conaqueyadita [Conaquedista] which means 
where the river rises. 

Note. — When we met the said captains, they all were mounted 
on very small saddles which resembled riding saddles with stirrups. 
When we asked them where they got these little saddles, they told 
us they had taken them from the Apaches in war. 

On the afternoon of our arrival, all the captains, each with his 
own people, held a parade. The first in the parade was Don Juan 
Safiata [Sabeata] with his tribe and some Chomas. Next came 
the captain of the Cantona tribe who led his people and some 
Chomas. This captain marched in front of his men carrying a 
cross of wood which he said he had guarded with great care and 
veneration for many years. Next came the captain of the Cibola 
tribe with his own people and those of the Chalome and Guanaya 
tribe. This captain likewise marched in front of his people carry- 
ing an image of our Lady of Guadalupe, one of those that had been 
distributed among the captains the previous year. They had been 
sent for this purpose by His Excellency, Conde de Galvez, Viceroy 
and Captain-General. After these came the ^ captain of the 
Catqneza tribe. He was an Indian named Nicolas, well versed in 
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the Mexican dialects and in the Spanish language, understanding 
everything that was said to him. This Indian was reared in 
Parras [Saltillo, and Parral]. He went to New Mexico and later 
returned to his own people to live in a wild state with no restric- 
tions whatever. Besides this, he enjoyed great prestige, for accord- 
ing to the faulty judgment of this people and their barbarous 
nature, a man who is wicked and expert in cruelties and in war is 
considered as the greatest among them and he has also a large 
following among them. Since he knows the Spaniards and knows 
how to talk to them he makes the other Indians believe whatever 
he wants, and, in particular, that the Spaniards are his friends and 
that they have promised to help him in his wars and whenever he 
needs them. Among these barbarous nations any Indian who is 
clever in languages is looked upon with admiration, for these wild 
creatures are not reasonable beings. Because of the reasons cited 
the said captain Nicolas of the Catqueza was also very highly 
regarded. He came on this day with his people and bore an image 
of our Lady of Guadalupe, like the other one referred to. He did 
the same as the others, that is, marched in the procession with his 
people divided in two columns and kissed my habit and my hand. 

After all were gathered together, large and small, I called the 
captains and gave each of them presents for his people; for the 
men tobacco, pocket knives, and other cutlery; for the women, 
rosaries, earrings, glass beads, and red ribbons. They were all 
very much pleased and their contentment reached its limit, when 
two loads of llonr were sent to their rancheria with instructions for 
their captains to distribute a ter do to each of them. 

The above mentioned nations, the Choma, Cibola, and Canaya, 
are Indians who live in and about the country along the banks of 
Eio del Norte. They border on the Salineros Indians who live on 
the banks of the Salado, a river that runs into the Eio del Norte. 
They also border upon the Apaches with whom they are often at 
war. The Apaches live in a mountain range which runs from east 
to west. They are at war with all the other nations, except the 
Salineros with whom they are at peace. They have always been at 
war with the Spaniards of New Mexico, for although they have 
sometimes made peace, it has never lasted but a short time. In 
the end they dominate all the other Indians. The other nations 
say that the Apaches are not brave because they fight on horseback, 
armed with offensive and defensive arms. These Indians are very 
quick and warlike. May God, our Lord, bring them to the true 
knowledge of our Holy Catholic Faith. The Chomas are the same 
Indians who in Parral and New Mexico are called Jumanes 
[Jnmares]. Every year they come to the headwaters of the Guad- 
alupe Elver and sometimes as far as the Tejas [Techas] country. 
They come to kill bnffaloes and carry away the skins because in 
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their country, there are no buffaloes. When it gets cold they return 
to their own country. 

Don Juan Sabiata [Sabeata], captain of the said Chomanes, 
(whom they call Juinanes) showed us a commission as governor 
of the Indians of his nation and others that may join him. An- 
other Indian of the same nation exhibited a commission as lieu- 
tenant to the said Don Juan Sabiata. The governor of Nueva 
Viscaya, Don Isidro Pardinas, gave them both these commissions. 

The next day, Don Juan Sabiata, captain of the said Chomanes, 
and another Indian who speaks Spanish, came and told me that I 
must stay with them, that among their people there were many 
Christians who had been baptized in Parral and Paso del Nuevo 
Mexico. I asked him in what region we would find the pueblo, 
and he answered me that we had to return to his country, that he 
could not stay away any longer, that he had come for buffaloes and 
for skins, which he hacl to carry back. To remain friends and not 
displease him, I told him I knew full well how far away his 
country was, and that it was not possible to go at the time because 
our missionaries who had stayed alone the year before among the 
Tejas were in great need, but we would come next year. All these 
arguments that I used with him were for no other purpose than to 
distract his attention, because if they really wanted missionaries 
in their country, they doubtless could have had them before this, 
as they go to Parral and Paso de Nuevo Mexico every year. We 
remained friends and at peace, thanks to God. 

In this same place Captain Tomas* of the Catqueza nation told 
the soldiers they ought not to leave that place, because they were 
laboring under a misconception, that the country of the Tejas 
[Techas] was a very poor and unhealthy country, that the Tejas 
Indians had tried to kill the missionaries and that they had stolen 
all the cows, horses, clothing, and the things from the church. All 
this was for the purpose of seeing whether it were possible to keep 
us in that place, which was his territory, and in order to see 
whether he could keep, as well, all we were carrying to found 
missions among the Tejas [Techas]. These reasons found a ready 
echo in the apprehension of some and more especially in the case 
of the governor. The said Captain Tomas hid from me when I 
went into the rancheria with Captain Don Francisco Martinez to 
look for him. Captain Martinez never gives credence to these 
things or pays any attention to such Indian stories. 

Tuesday, 19 . We left San Gervacio and traveled two leagues 
to the east in order to separate ourselves from the ranclierias and 
put an end to the familiar intercourse that had developed between 
the soldiers and the Indians. The Indians, large and small, must 
have amounted to about three thousand souls. The country is level 
and without trees. At a distance of two leagues, the woocls, which 

*Captain Nicolas is the name recorded elsewhere in this account. 
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are very extensive, begin. We stopped at the edge of the timber, 
because there were some ponds there and the next water was very far 
away. We halted to allow the stock to catch np as it had started 
late. The forest consists of mesquites and oaks and extends to- 
ward the east. That night the captains came to onr camp and 
brought five boys, as captives. These they gave to the governor, 
Don Domingo Teran and to the soldiers in exchange for horses. 
The captives were children of the Mnruam nation who live in the 
vicinity of the Guadalupe Eiver. These Indians are at peace with 
those of the coast of Bahia del Espiritu Santo. We traveled on 
this day two leagues. 

Wednesday, 30. We set out from San Silvestre and went north, 
a quarter northeast through hills where there were scattered mes- 
quites and many rocks. We advanced five leagues and reached the 
other branch of the Guadalupe Eiver to which I gave the name of 
San Juan. In the Indian language it is called Canocanoyestatetlo 
[Canocannayesttetao] which means hot water. This water is very 
hot when it first comes out of the ground but it cools after running. 
There were many buffaloes and fish. We traveled five leagues. 

Thursday, 31. We did not move on, because on the previous day 
the horses stampeded and the following day one hundred and sixty 
were missing. In the morning Captain Francisco Sanchez and 
nine soldiers set out. They returned with sixty horses at noon. 
The afternoon was spent in search for the rest, of which forty were 
found. Sixty were lost altogether. 

Friday, 33. We did not advance, but continued the search for 
the horses that were still missing. We did not find a single one, 
not even a trace. That same afternoon two Indians arrived from 
the Cantona nation saying that they had heard in their rancheria 
that our horses were missing. They said the captains and other 
Indians were coming to help the Spaniards search for them. 

Saturday, 33. Before sunrise the said captains came to the 
camp with their Indians. As soon as it was announced that the 
Indians had arrived, the governor, Don Domingo Teran ordered the 
Frenchman Pedro Muni to tell the Indians not to come into the 
midst of the camp with their arms. What might have been the 
consequences, I dare not say, since that is not my business. There 
were sixty Indians in all. Flour was immediately given them so 
that they might eat and later tobacco was distributed. Twelve 
soldiers set out with the said Indians to look for the horses that 
were missing. Some of the Indians who went out unaccompanied 
by the soldiers said that they had seen and found the horses but 
the animals escaped because the searchers were on foot and were 
therefore unable to corral them. They declared that the horses 
went into the woods which are very thick and extensive. 

Sunday, 34. After mass twelve soldiers went out with some of 
the Indians, who had seen the lost horses on the previous day. 
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The Choma Indian governor, Juan, went with them. They did 
not find anything, not even the tracks of the herd, because of the 
great number of bufi;aloes that roamed over the country and the 
woods. They returned without the horses. We lost fifty in all. 
Juan, the governor of the Choma Indians, was given the task of 
looking for them with his people. He was told to take them to the 
San Marcos Eiver where Governor Don Domingo Teran said he 
would wait for him until the tenth to bring all the horses to that 
river, that is to the last spring, one of the arms that forms the 
Guadalupe. I gave it the name of San Juan Bautista. 

Monday, 25. We left San Juan Bautista and crossed the river. 
We went about a league to the east and reached some small hills. 
We traveled northeast, a quarter east, over a rough country with- 
out timber where there were many arroyos and little hills, all of 
which we were able to cross. We advanced six leagues and came 
to an arroyo of running water. There were a great many trees, 
tall mulberries, ashes, hackberries and grape vines. There were 
many buffaloes. I named the place San Juan y San Pablo. In 
the language of the Indians it is called Techaconaesa which means 
place where there are prickly pears and mesquites. 

Tuesday, 26. We left San Juan y San Pablo and proceeded 
northeast over low ranges of rocky, unwooded hills, for three 
leagues, and came to a heavily wooded arroyo. We traveled all 
day in sight of a mountain which law to the eastward. After 
crossing the arroyo we ascended some small hills and could see the 
woods along the river. After ascending the hills we went east. 
Between the river and the mountain there is a valley filled with 
small mesquites. We stopped on the banks of the San Marcos, 
which the French called the Colorado Elver because the soil was 
red and even the water seemed to he. The river has on its banks 
a great many trees, oaks, cedars, brazil woods and grape vines. 
There were many buffaloes. This day we traveled five leagues. 

Wednesday, 27. We left the camp on the San Marcos, and 
crossed the river, we then proceeded east over a level country, 
leaving the mountain to our north, while the San Marcos Eiver 
was to the south of us. After traveling about two leagues we 
crossed the San Marcos Eiver again, where we looked for a. place 
to set up our camp and found a good one. We traveled this day 
about three scant leagues. 

In setting out today we had to follow the river with much diffi- 
culty, in order to find a place where the stock could swim over. 
This situation could not be avoided, because to the south there is 
an impassable mountain which reaches as far as the Guadalupe 
Eiver, while to the north there is another like it. To find a place 
suitable for those who had to go down to Bahia del Bspiritu Santo, 
it was necessary to descend the river and look for a less difficult 
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route for the cattle^ horses, and other stock. This river is called 
Carcayantico in the language of the Indians. 

Thursday, 28. We did not travel, because the preceding night 
the horses stampeded and in the morning fifty two were missing. 
That same morning Captain Francisco Sanchez brought in twenty 
seven. The other twenty five were lost. I named this place San 
Pedro because I said mass on his day. 

Friday, 29. After mass we left San Pedro and went about two 
leagues south, a quarter southwest, over level country, without 
woods until we came to a running arroyo. We advanced east over 
rough country with arroyos, hills and many trees, pecans, oaks, 
pines, and grape vines. This day we made more than six leagues, 
and stopped again on the banks of the said river, the San Marcos. 
This morning, when we set out. Captain Sanchez Avent ahead with 
five soldiers to see if they could find the horses we had lost, but they 
were not found and not even a trace of them was seen. 

Saturday, 30. We did not travel because the stock had not 
arrived at the camping place with us on the previous day. We 
stopped on the banks of the San Marcos River. I named the place 
San Pablo because Ave arrived on his day. On the trunk of a tree 
where we stopped, a hackberry (for this is Avhat it is called in this 
country) I carved a large cross and the numerals of the year we 
were there, i. e., 1691.' 

Sunday, Jidy 1. After mass we left the place called San Pablo 
and traveled east about a half a league through a forest, among 
tall trees, cottonAvoods and oaks. After penetrating the woods 
about two gun shots distance there is a tall, sharp-pointed hill with 
a steep ascent. On top there is a level spot with oak trees, but not 
very thick. From this point there could be seen a level space cov- 
ered with oak trees, and about a league away there was a lagoon 
running from north to south. The Indians call this in their 
language Nenocodadda. The lagoon contains many fish and alli- 
gators. From this point the Avoods on the San Marcos River 
which was near could be seen. To reach the river from the said 
lagoon one proceeds northeast. This day we did not cross the river 
because we were hunting a better ford for the herds. We Avent 
three leagues. This lagoon, Nenocodadda, I named San Nicolas. 

Tuesday, 3. After mass. Captain Don Francisco Martinez set 
out for Bahia del Espiritu Santo. He took twenty soldiers and 
eight herdsmen, one hundred and fifty horses, and fifty pack mules, 
some loaded and some unloaded to transport whatever cargo was 
secured from the vessels. All of them were to be used to bring 
back the soldiers that his Excellency, Conde de Galvez, Viceroy and 
Captain-General of this Noav Spain, had sent by sea in the vessels 
which were secured by his orders in Vera Cruz. We remained on 
the other side of the San Marcos River waiting for Captain Don 
Francisco Martinez to return with the soldiers he had taken and 
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those who were to land from the vessels. We did not go on because 
the soldiers who remained were not sufficient to drive the stock 
and herds that were left. 

On the next day some Indians of the Cantona nation and one of 
the Texas nation arrived and reported to Bernardino that the mis- 
sionaries in his country were well, that they had planted a great 
quantity of corn, and that nothing at all had happened. 

Monday, 2. We crossed the San Marcos Biver in safety, thanks 
to God, and stopped on the other side of the river in a level spot 
where there was good pasture for the cattle and horses. Near the 
river were many springs of cold water, but that of the river itself 
was very hot and muddy. 

On the following day I sent two Indians of the Cantona nation 
with a letter for the missionaries who were among the Texas 
.[Texhas] Indians, advising them that we were on the San Marcos 
Elver waiting for the soldiers from Bahia del Espiritu Santo and 
that, if there were any news, they should notify me immediately. 

The Texas [Techas] Indian, who came with those of the Cantona 
nation, told Bernardino that there were four Indians of the Cado- 
dachos nation in his country and that they said that in the Cado- 
dachos country there were ten white men, former companions of 
those who had lived at Bahia del Espiritu Santo, that they had 
given them many glass beads, jingles and other things not previously 
known to the Indians. These white men had declared that they 
had come from the direction in which the sun rose and that they 
lived there on the banks of the river. 

Wednesday, 18. Captain Don Francisco Martinez arrived from 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo with the soldiers and the mules and 
horses. He brought back two small French boys who were cap- 
tives among the Indians of the Concosi [Coancosi] [Karankawa] 
nation. This nation live on the shores of Bahia del Espiritu Santo, 
and were the same Indians who killed the Frenchmen who had 
landed on the Gulf coast and at Bahia del Espiritu Santo. The 
vessels were not found and the Indians of that region declared that 
there had been no Spaniards along the whole coast. They reported 
that five moons previously a vessel loaded with corn had been ship- 
wrecked, but that the people had gone away in anothei smaller 
vessel they had with them, taking part of the things that were on 
the one that was wrecked. The said Captain Francisco Martinez 
left a letter with the Captain of the Concosi [Coancosi] nation so 
that if any Spaniards came, he could give E to them and could 
send ns word to the Texas country by an Indian. 

Thursday, 19. The Indians of the Choma nation brought four- 
teen horses of those that were lost on the Guadalupe Elver. That 
same night they planned to kill all of us. Two Indians of the 
Mission of San Salvador in the Valley of Santiago, whom I had 
always carried with me on my journeys and who were of the juris- 
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diction of Coahuila, warned me. One of them was the captain of 
the Paqniles [Pacpules] nation and the other of the Qnems nation. 
All the soldiers kept a strict watch. That night they did not dare 
to make an attack. God be praised. The great nnmber of deaths 
that might have followed^ were avoided. 

Friday^ 20. Early in the morning before the sun rose the 
Indians realized fully that we had been on the alert the previous 
night, aware of their intentions and warned by their actions. Don 
Domingo Teran could not rest until he distributed blankets, knives 
and tobacco to the Indians. On the previous day he had given 
Juan, the captain of the said Indians, a gun, and on this morning, 
he gave him powder and balls. From this the Indians inferred 
that the Spaniards were afraid of them. After receiving all these 
things the Indians departed, while we remained at the same place. 

Saturday, 21. We left San Buenaventura and the San Marcos 
Eiver. We traveled north over level country where there were 
many oak woods. About five leagues away we could see a tall hill 
with heavy woods, toward the northeast. After marching for a 
league directly towards this hill we entered an unwooded section 
and stopped at the summit of a mount which lies to the north- 
ward. Here there is a dry arroyo that has some water holes. I 
named the place Santa Praxedis. In the language of the Texas 
Indians it is called Conaeted [Catdetda]. This day we went seven 
leagues. 

Sunday, 22. After mass we left Santa Praxedis and proceeded 
north over level country covered with woods, oaks and walnuts. At 
a distance of two leagues, the route continued northeast and we 
reached another large woods where there is a partly dry arroyo with 
many holes full of water. We left the woods and camped in an 
open level space near some of the water holes in the said arroyo. 
This day we traveled three leagues. I named the place Santa 
Maria Magdalena. In the language of the Indians it is called 
Sicoconotdeta. 

On Monday 23d we left Santa Maria Magdalena and traveled 
continuously toward the northeast over a level unwooded section. 
At last we came in sight of a mountain toward the east. A league 
to the west after we had left the place, we met three Indians who 
were coming from the Texas country. The missionaries had sent 
them with the reply to the letter which I had written them from 
the San Marcos Eiver. We went five leagues and stopped on a 
running stream. I named the place San Apolinario because it was 
his day. In the language of the Indians it is called Nateasba 
.[ISTattcasha]. Another arroyo was crossed about a league and a 
half back which I called Hacosit [Nacasit] which means the place 
where there is red soil like almagres. 

Tuesday, 24. We left San Apolinario and traveled northeast 
over level country without woods and reached the edge of a thick 
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woods through which we tracked in the same northeasterly direc- 
tion, a quarter east. We went down to the river, which in the 
previous journey we named Bahia del Espiritu Santo. This day 
we advanced four leagues. This river is called Beatsi. I gave it 
the name of San Francisco Solano. 

Wednesday, 26. We set out from San Francisco Solano and 
crossed the river at the widest place, where the water has no cur- 
rent; it is more like a lagoon at this point. The small stock was 
driven over a bridge made of wood. After the river was crossed, 
we found a large woods, very thick with willows, cottonwoods, and 
elms. We traveled through these woods north, a quarter northeast, 
and came to a dry arroyo which is at the entrance to the woods. 
After proceeding a quarter of a league we went down the arroyo 
about a gunshot and then turned northeast until we reached the 
woods. Then there was a level unwooded space and an arroyo with 
holes of water at intervals but with no stream. The water was 
salty and there were a great many alligators. There were also 
many buffaloes. We went two leagues. I named the place 
Santiago. In the language of the Indians it is called Baconatdesta 
[Baconetta] . 

Thursday, 26. We left Santiago and directed our steps north a 
quarter east over a level unwooded country, but we kept in view a 
very large mountain to the east and another toward the west. We 
found many dry arroyos because of the great number of buffalo. 
We advanced six leagues this day and camped on an arroyo of 
running water. It is at the edge of an immense woods that lies 
in the same direction, a quarter northeast, north. It is a very fine 
place for water and pasturage. There were a great number of 
buffaloes. I named this place Santa Margarita. In the language 
of the Indians it is called Canobatodeano. 

Friday, 27. We did not travel because the small stock could 
not reach camp on account of the intense heat. Only the stronger 
one succeeded in getting there. 

Saturday, 28. We left Santa Margarita and proceeded northeast, 
a quarter east, over a level country. We crossed the arroyo and 
came to dense woods which continued until the river is reached. 
This river is much wider at the crossing of this road than at the 
lower one which we followed last year. The Indians call it Babototo 
[Nabatsoto]. We forded the river. After emerging from the 
woods nearby, there is a lagoon with very good water and a great 
many fish and alligators. About a gunshot distance away the 
country is level and there is an open area. Here we halted. We 
traveled this day four leagues. I named the place Huestra Senora 
de la Merced. 

Sunday, 29. After mass we left Nuestra Senora de la Merced 
and marched east, a quarter northeast, over a level country. We 
encountered a very tall woods of oaks and walnuts, but the course 
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is very good. After leaving the grove there is an arroyo which 
has holes of water. Further on there is another one like it. Then 
there is a level open space and to the northeast, a quarter east, 
there is another large tract with timber like the one we passed. 
After leaving these, there are some more water holes where we 
stopped. We advanced this day five leagues. I named the place 
Santa Maria [Marta]. In the language of the Indians it is called 
Asconascatavas [Asconascattavas], which means where there is a 
very good fruit which they call as. 

Monday, 30. We left Santa Maria [Marta] and traveled north- 
east over a level open country, keeping in view of the mountains 
both to the east and to the west. After we crossed the strip of 
woodland that lies between, there is a level spot — not the first 
woods which is very extensive but the last one named and also an 
arroyo of running water which, in the language of the Indians, is 
called Soadds. After this stream is crossed, there is another level 
stretch without trees. A little hill is next ascended and then one 
enters another grove and reaches a second arroyo of running water 
where we camped. This place is called Nuxnadte. It gave it the 
name of San Ygnacio. We made this day five leagues. 

Tuesday, 31. We left San Ygnacio and traveled northeast. We 
crossed an arroyo. Wooded hills follow each other and then there 
are arroyos with many tall pines. We advanced this day six leagues 
and reached the Trinity Eiver which, in the Inguage of the Indians 
is called Conayentevantetsos. 


AUGUST 

Wednesday, August 1. I pushed ahead with the missionaries 
because we were so near our goal and because Don Domingo Teran 
moved so slowly. We went northeast. At a short distance there 
is an arroyo of very cool running water which the Indians call 
Naats. Immediately there follows a heavily wooded section, con- 
taining oaks, walnuts, and pines. They are all very tall and do 
not impede our course. At a distance of about two leagues we 
came to another arroyo of very cold water which, in the language 
of the Indians, is called Nequebatse. This day we marched five 
leagues and camped on an arroyo of cold running water, where there 
are very beautiful tall pines. In the language of the Indians it is 
called Conandotdetra [Conenditetta]. I named this place San 
Estevan. Through all these four places we passed and on to the 
pueblo of the Tejas Indians. The road is a good one. 

Thursday, 2. We left San Estevan and traveled north, north- 
east, over wooded country and many arroyos with water in them. 
We crossed six during the day, all with very good and cool water. 
After going two leagues, we turned east to reach the place where 
the governor lives, and where Mission San Francisco de los Texas 
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is located. This day we made six leagues, thanks to God. Three 
leagues before arriving, we met the missionaries. Fray Francisco de 
Jesus Maria and Fray Antonio Bordoy, who came with the governor 
of the Texas Indians and many others of the tribe to greet us. As 
soon as they saw us, they alighted, came up, and embraced us, and 
then began to weep because of the death of Father Fray Miguel 
Fontcubierta and for the great number of the people who had died 
of the epidemic. We traveled on together and in this manner 
reached the church of the mission. We entered for the purpose 
of singing a Te Deum Laudamus in thanks and to say the prayers 
that we had repeated every day while on the road, prayers to the 
patrons we had chosen for the successful outcome of the Expedi- 
tion — the Holy Cross, the Virgin, Saint Michael, Saint Joseph, 
our Father Saint Francis, Saint Anthony, Saint Rose and the 
Souls in Purgatory. 

Sir: This is the diary and itenerary which, according to my 

limited capacity, I kept during the whole route. I have no doubt 
it contains many imperfections. May your excellency accept the 
good will that prompted me to give this pleasure. I could add 
many other things from what I have heard from the Indians, but 
I do not set them down because, since I am staying here, I will 
wait until I have investigated further and have explored the coun- 
try, as I hope to do during the coming year. 

May God keep your Excellency many years, is my wish. Written 
at your Mission San Francisco de los Texas, August 20, 1691. 

Your Excellency’s servant and chaplain, who kisses your hand. 

Fkay Damian Mansanet. 
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